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An Editorial 


The Meaning of the 


TRUMAN: “Labor Did It” 


) HAT happened on November 2 shook 
' America if not the world. It was a 
democratic miracle that restores one’s 
ith in the American people, in their common 
mse, their ability to respond to an emergency 
a way that confounded the professional 
bliticians, the political prophets and the 
blisters. The democratic way of life received 
unexpected vindication. Common people all 
r the world will find in this exciting event 
ise for rejoicing. 
New Leader editors cannot lay claim to more 
teness and acumen than the smart dopesters 
whose estimates and forecasts we all placed 
® much faith, What is important is this— 
What do the election results mean? What revo- 
ion took place in the minds of those millions 
voters who had been undecided until the 
stage of the campaign? What is the sig- 
Mificance of this terrific swing to the Demo- 
fatic Party? 
F One obvious conclusion is that an election 
aa no longer be won by slickness and evasion. 
Meoretically, Governor Dewey -had. the elec- 
in the bag before the campaign’ began. 
political machine was one of the.smoothest 
put together. Every word said and every 
e made was carefully calculated with a 
to driving no vote away. Everything was 
mised—in the vaguest_of terms. We were 
have unity and efficiency and economy and 
Sperity. Utopia was to be ushered in almost 
matically. The smart managers thought, 
arently, that people would forget their 
about housing and high prices if poli- 
Hans cleverly forgot to mention them. Well, 
Was slick. It was so slick that it didn’t work. 
The first reaction of radio commentators and 
torial writers was to give President Truman 
Ost exclusive credit for the victory. A good 
Hof this he deserves. He is the common 


man—with a fighting heart. When everyone 
believed his case was hopeless, he launched a 
vigorous, relentless campaign. But to think 
that millions of citizens voted for him and his 
supporting candidates just because he kept 
hammering away is to misinterpret the amaz- 
ing event. Men and women who vote against 
the trend, against the forecasters, the news- 
papers, the gamblers and all the others who 
are considered smart, must have some reason 
which goes deep. They were attracted by no 
seductive radio voice or any other personal 
attribute such as Roosevelt possessed. 

People voted for Truman and upset the fore- 
casts primarily because—in contrast to Dewey 
—he talked plainly and clearly about things 
which trouble common folks. Dewey mentioned 
these matters casually toward the end of the 
campaign. But he spoke of them with the glib 
hollowness of a well-trained radio announcer 
selling a product in which he doesn’t believe. 
Harry Truman is one of the least attractive 
speakers to reach eminence in our country. 
But when he talked about veterans living in 
rat-infested tin houses, he got mad. He talked 
as if he meant it. Voters sensed that his in- 
terest was genuine. They felt that he would 
carry through with an effort to do something 
about the things that make life tough. 

* a * 


P resipent TRUMAN carried on his main 
campaign against the 80th Congress. In the 
great effort which he made to hold the Con- 
gressional record up to scorn he had for sup- 
port practically the entire trade union move- 
ment of the country. As far as the Dewey- 
Truman conflict was concerned, many labor 


_men took no very decisive stand. But on the 


doings of the Republican Congress, labor was 
in there fighting from the start. Governor 
Dewey gave official approval to Congressional 
acts for which he was not primarily respon- 
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The American People 


Have Spoken 


By William Green 
(Special to The New Leader) 


Tue American people have overwhelmingly 
repudiated the miserable record of the 80th 
Congress. This is what the election results 
mean. President Truman based his whole 
campaign on a continuous bombardment 
against the do-nothing 80th Congress. So did 
organized labor. It was THE issue of the 
campaign. 


Now the American people have spoken. 


They have rejected ihe record of the 80th 
Congress. They have thrown its stubbornly 
reactionary leadership out of power. By their 
votes, the American people have given the 
next administration and the 81st Congress a 
mandate for progressive action—action to 
wipe out the anti-labor program of the last 
Congress. Action to halt rising prices. Action 
to build millions of new homes at a cost 
within the reach of the average family. Ac- 
tion to broaden and increase social security 
benefits. Action to lift minimum wages. Ac- 
tion—broadly speaking—to provide govern- 
ment with a heart—govarnment which will 
devote itself to filling human needs. 


It is my hope and trust that the 81st Con- 
gress will obey the will of the American 
people without delay and without quibbling. 











sible, including the Taft-Hartley Act. In large 
part he owes his defeat to his teaming up with ~ 
a Congress which earned the bitter opposition 
of the working people of this country. 

Among other things, this election places labor 
in a political position which it has never be- 
fore occupied or even approached. The idea 
that trade union men can never get together 
on a political issue has been a political axiom. 
One result of this overturn is the burial of this 
ancient doctrine. Howard McGrath and Clark 
Clifford have declared that Truman’s vic- 
tory was a victory for the labor move- 
ment—that it could not have succeeded with- 
out the political activities of the unions. Hence 
from now on in this administration, labor will 
occupy a position more influential than it has 
ever held. As a good politician, President 
Truman can be depended upon to consider and 
consult the men who have, more than any 
others, given him his victory. 

This swing in reverse has important conno- 
tations for the Democratic Party and for the 
plans of those who have encouraged the idea 
of launching a new party with labor backing. 
Truman has proved that the Democratic Party 
can win as a liberal party, a civil-rights party, 
a social security party, a workingmen’s party. 
The Dixiecrat reactionaries got their votes but 
found them futile. Whatever they do to escape 
their embarrassment need not worry the Demo- 
cratic leaders. 

On the other hand, the labor leaders now 
find themselves firmly established at the heart 

(Continued on Page Sixtéen) 





Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





The Landing of the Pilgrims 


S I watched the 3813 refugees 
A crowd down the gangplank last 
Saturday, I wondered whether 


any of them had in the back of their 
agitated minds any thoughtg parallel 
to mine. Some of them, as they blinked 
back their tears, must have been think- 
ing: “If America so much, 
why did she keep 
us Waiting s0 


loves us 


long?” 
Neither Chris- 
topher Columbus 


nor the Plymouth 
Pilgrims got any 
welcome as 
these Eastern Eu- 
the 
Black, 
Our enthusiasm 
Bohn for them, in fact, 
reached across the 

Atlantic to Bremen, port of embarka- 
tion. A whole squad of American news- 


such 


ropeanbs on 


General 





paper correspondents set sail along with 
happy refugees. Every day during the 
voyage we found in our papers human 
interest stories calculated to increase 
our love for the prospective citizens. 
When the somewhat dingy old Army 
transport finally started up the Hudson 
river, the whole harbo forth 
with that din of whistles which is prac- 
tically an official greeting. Such honor 
is done the first troops returning from 
war or the appearance of a new queen 
of the seas like the Queen Mary. But 
here it was accorded a vessel which 


burst 





ooQGeaeaeaeaeaqqqqaq—— 


Radio Today: 


Mr. Stroganoff on Main Street 





ce, Phe 

Norbert Muhlen, noted authority 
on mass opinion techniques, will 
be remembered by \ew Leader 
readers for his many articles on 
radio and other subjects in these 
pages, including the widely re- 
printed profiles of Johannes Steel 
and Lisa Sergio. Mr. Muhlen also 
wrote the New Leader supplement, 
“Submission to Moscow.” Former 
editor of The Radio Audience, Mr. 
Muhlen is the author of several 


books. 

Nusiisiecieeassessattehatietinatinseine anatetinicceeiiaaiameaaenamnanil 
“SRED ALLEN, who fi any a 
k year used to take stroll 
through Allen's Alle every 
Sunday night, ramble now along 
Main Street since his uppearance on 
the air in October. Besides his old 
friends of national iportance— 


Mrs. Nussbaum, Senator Claghorn, 
Titus Moody—a couple of new char- 
acters have appeared in this new 
locale, and an audience of ten to 
twenty million listen in when Mr. 
Allen—perhaps the only real satirist 


in American radio—makes them 

talk about the issues of the day 
THE MOST IMPORTANT new- 

comer to America’s Sunday night 


divertissement is Sergei Stroganoff, 
music and literary critic of Moscow’s 
newspaper Pravda, a composite of 
Mssrs. Molotov, Vishinsky and Gro- 
myko as they appear to American 


eyes, the 1948 image of the Soviet 
politician, and probablh on a stock 
character of-this country which 


likes to laugh away on Sunday night 
what had worried it in the 
papers 


news- 
on Sunday morning, and 


a macnn eran 





was far from being a queen. Perhaps 
the seamen who were opening their 
throttles had the insight to understand 
that the 813 passengers on the General 
Black were the survivors in a bloody 
war against tyranny. Anyway, the 
harbor sent its stentorian welcome 
skirling to the sky. 

When the boat was finally made fast 
at Pier 61, the nation, the state and the 
city made the newcomers formally and 
not too tediously welcome. Attorney 
General Tom Clark represented the 
President of the United States. He 
spoke of the long lines of refugees from 
oppression and seekers of liberty. Mr, 
Corsi spoke for Governor Dewey. 
Mayor O’Dwyer was there to speak for 
himself and with a spontaneous gesture 
won the hearts of the prospective citi- 
zens and climaxed the ceremony. The 
Europeans, of course, could hardly 
understand a word of the speeches, but 
at the end of his short address the 
Mayor happened, in a perfectly char- 
acteristic way, to throw out his arms, 
That could be understood in all lan- 
guages. These people had been kicked 
from pillar to post all central 
Europe. Here was a man holding out 
his arms to them. There was something 
almost hysterical in the with 
which they responded 

All of this I saw from a distance. 
The ceremonies took place on the 
upper deck where little 
space. I was in the crowd on the dock, 
About me were friends and relatives 


over 


eries 


there was 


of the refugees who had come to meet 
them. Many others had come, as I had, 
merely because they wanted to express 
their interest. But the emotional strain 
was obvious on all sides. On the shore 
we were straining toward the folks on 
the boat. It was plainly to be seen that 
the 813 passengers were straining 
toward the shore. 

I had a feeling that all those in the 
welcoming crowd were trying to get 
through to the new arrivals, trying to 
say something to them. Somehow they 
wanted to make up to them for what 
had been suffered. They were saying 
in all sorts of little, indirect 
“Look, you Russians, Balts, Poles-—or 
whatever you are—you have had a 
tough time of it. But the world isn't 


all bad. Here we'll be devent to vou.” 
4 


ways: 


Ons part of the ceremony on the 
upper deck I wish I could have seen 
and heard. All that we could make out 
from down below was that the show 
came quickly to an end. The next day 
we read the papers and discovered the 
reason, Victor Fediai, a young Russian, 
had been selected to answer the ad- 
dresses of welcome. He was stupidly 
described by a Times veporter as a 
“white” Russian. All that the Times 
meant by that designation is that he is 
an anti-Communist Russian. When his 
turn came, young Mr. Fediai choked up 
beyond the possibility of making a 
speech. All that he could say was: 
“This is the miracle of our second 
birth. We have come here to enjoy the 
benefits of democracy and freedom.” 

At last the 813 beginners of a new 
life came down the gangplank. There 
were tears of joy. Everything had been 
made easy for them. They had not 
even the inconveniences of the return- 
ing traveler. For once the heartless 
machinery of bureaucracy had turned 
kind. 





Since the docking of the Genera} 
Black the newspapers fave exhibited g 
remarkably sustained interest in the 
DP guests. Every day there are new 
stories. We learn about Sonia and 
Maria and Feodor. More than one of 
the newcomers is the survivor of a 
large family the members of which dis. 
appeared either in the Nazi or the 
Soviet camps. Feodor Vassilevsky, for 
example, was a boy on a Cossack farm 
in Russia. In 1932 the Soviet Govern. 
ment “expropriated” his family. The 
father was sent to Siberia, never to be 
heard of again. Young Feodor was sent 
to the coal mines. Now he is on his 
way back to the land—in Ohio. | have 
a notion that it will be a good thing 
for the people out in Ohio to learn 
from Feodor what things are like in 
Russia, : 


I imagine that our people clear across 
the country have the same feelings 
toward refugees from tyranny that we 
had down there at the wharf. 
glad to have them here. 
that, having suffered for their devotion 
to democracy, these people will make 
first class citizens. 


We are 
We fee! sure 


But here is the catch. The United 
States Congress has not responded, 
For three years we kept these poor 
people waiting in their comfortless 
camps. When, finally, the bill to admit 
205,000 of them was passed it was pared 
down and provided with all sorts of 
inhuman amendments and limitations, 
The people of the country are humane 
and decent. The majority of the 80th 
Congress was only as humane and 
decent as they were forced to be 


I hope the 8lst Congress can be 
forced to remember that this warm 
welcome to 813—or to 205.000—does 
not clear our conscience or fulfill our 
responsibility to the hundreds of thou- 
sands who remain in European camps, 








By Norbert Muhlen 


what threatens to worry it even 
more when the radio conimentators 
take over, right after the laugh. 


Mr. Stroganoff’s most outstanding 
trait is his continuous pompous, ag- 
gressive irritation about everything, 


especially about very harmless 
things. He is likely to misunder- 
stand one English word in every 
phrase, and to interpret it as a 
vicious insult against the Soviets 
whom he defends with his barn- 
storming voice 

“I am here to see why Shosta- 
kovich is not on the Hit Parade 
This is a violation of the Potsdam 
agreement ...” 


“But Russia . 


“Always Russia! In America, when 
Dr. Gallup is taking a few polls, this 
is alright. But in Poland, when 
Russia is taking a few Poles, every- 
body is throwing stones at the Iron 
Curtain.” 

In this little dialogue, the great 
discussion between this country and 
Soviet Russia is caught, focussed and 
sharpened like a picture in the 
wrong end of the telescope; it re- 
veals and ridicules with the spoof- 
ing clarity of a dream scene the 
seemingly hopeless misunderstand- 
ing of two antagonists who, while 
pretending to talk the same lan- 
guage, think in two utterly different 
languages. Mr. Stroganoff —the 
Soviets, that is—feels automatically 
provoked and insulted by what he 
thinks the other fellow said. Billy 
Rose appeared as a guest on the 
program, and Mr. Stroganoff ex- 
posed him immediately with a reve- 
lation based on scientific insight and 
yelled at the top of his lungs: “You 


capitalist—you are the owner of the 
Rose Bowl ...” 

Somebody on the program 
tioned “celebrities,” and Mr. 
ganoff set out to orate with superior 
conviction: “In Russia, there are no 
celebrities, in Russia, there is real 
democracy where everybody is a 
nobody ... because the people there 
have made a mass of themselves...” 
In his accent, a mass sounds listinct- 
ly like “a mess” to American ears. 


men- 
Stro- 


© . “ 


WHEN PEOPLE on the program 
talk about check-books, Sergei un- 
derstands “Czech books” and feels 
badly hurt. When they correct his 
misunderstanding, he remarks with 
grandiosity: “You And 
that settles the discussion 


bore me.” 


It was only two vears ago that 
Mr. Allen put his first joke about 
Soviet Russia into his script, from 
which itwas promptly blue-pencilled 
by the network’s vice-president in 
charge of censorship: for the head- 
line gag—the Russians have no 
Thanksgiving Day because they 
couldn’t get turkey (Furkey)—was 
in the year 1946 considered poli- 
tically offensive, controversial, and 
therefore unfit for the airwaves. In 
1948, the laugable, though not lov- 
able Mr. Stroganoff from Moscow, 
a fellow whose utter Jack of humor 
sets him as much aside from the 
other Main Street people as his ill- 
will to get along with them in a 
friendly way, being chronically of- 
fended and continuously aggressive, 
Stalin’s spokesman as seen by the 
average American, is a 
non-controversial, 
ality. 


familiar, 


ty pical person- 
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Mr. Allen’s characters have a 
tendency to create American images 
because they articulate so precisely 
American thought about things and 


people worth laughing at. Reading 
headlines about the States Rights 
Party, a sizable group of Americans 
is likely to hear immediately Senator 


Claghorn’s voice. (It’s a joke. s 
‘Titus Moody becomes their idea of 
ihe corn-fed farmer. (“People have 
io eat money now—they couldnt 
buy meat with it.”) Dr. Holsiein, 
ihe doctor with the Viennese accent 
and the Freudian vocabulary, ‘‘psy- 
hiatrist—open all night — lower 
ates if you bring your own cou! 
he introduces himself,) another new- 
comer to Mr. Allen’s circle, stands 
for the peace-of-mind-peddlers ho 
promise to cure Main Street of all 
its worries. Sergei Stroganoff. the 
Voice of Moscow in cartoon format, 
will translate Andrei Y. Vishinsky# 
1ext speeches to the American 
audience. 


Shakespeare's spiritual home in 


Russie—Russian weekly, (Oguiek. 


S O now they've taken Shakespeare 
too, 


And though we still have quite ® 
few 


Great men of letters and of state, 
They're turning Russian at a raie 
That's quite alarming. And day 





They'll frisk our Honest Abe away. 
And very likely, ere they're done. 
They'll tack a -ski on Washington. 





Richard Armour —— 
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BARKLEY 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—The rubble 
W of the eletcion returns has 
hardly been swept out yet, and 
already the debate has broken out oa 


the future direction of labor's political 


power. There appear to be only two 
alternatives—creation of a third polit- 
ical party or increased activity through 
the channel of the Democratic Party. 
On the question of whither” labor, 
there are some noteworthy straws ia 
the wind. Some weeks ago Walter 
Reuther, dynamic leader of the United 


Automobile Workers Union, first spoke 
out for an independent third party and 


later withdrew that declaration in a 
further statement. AFL President Wil- 
liam Green was misquoted and mis- 
understecod in an Ohio interview a3 
declaring for an independent third 
party. What Green did say was that 
labor is in politics to stay, which marks 
HUCUNN(44A2000000U444002¢00OENUASUALLLUSRSONDEODUODOOUUUOAASGNONUD UOT 
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Labor Enters A New Era 


By Jonathan Stout 


a long mile on the traditional road of 
progress of the AFL. 

‘And Norman Thomas this week 
called for an independent third party 
“that will fiy its own banners...a 
workers’ party, but not a party which 
is the plaything of labor leaders.” 

All this superstructure of discussion 
and theory stands today on the solid 
foundation established on Tuesday, 
when the labor unions of this country 
made a convincing demonstration in 
enough states to show that labor can 
deliver the labor vote, a moot point 
which had never been proved con- 
vincingly before. 

With the political power of labor 
standing today as a fact, there is now 
something real and solid to talk about 
in discussing future directions. 

The best guess today of most well- 
informed people in Washington is that 
labor will continue its political alliance 
with the Democratic. Party, that from 
now on the inner councils of the Demo- 
cratic Party will be marked more and 
more by additions of personnel from 
the labor unions, that in hundreds of 
counties throughout the nation labor 
will become the dominant partner in 
the Democratic coalition. 

The general explanation made is that 
it is an easier route for labor to achieve 
political power through the medium of 
one of the two major parties, than to 
attempt it the hard way through estab- 
lishment of a new party. A new party, 
it is pointed out, would have to gain 
two objectives instead of one: it would 
first have to knock out the Democratic 
Party as a major party in order to 
replace it, and then it would have to 
knock out the Republican Party to 
achieve power. 
take this view contem- 
plate with patience the fact that in the 
of an alliance with the 
Democratic Party, labor would find it- 
self in the uncomfortable position in 
certain states, particularly in the South, 
of having to accept as political bed- 
certain individuals who are 
anathema to labor, They explain their 
saying they would not 
have to tolerate such odious politicians 
very long, that they can be ousted from 
political positions more easily from 
within the Democratic Party structure 
than from the outside, and that in the 


Those who 


early 


stages 


fellows 


patience by 








An Editorial— 


: Our 


UTSIDE of the enlisted men 
() and their superiors in the 

wartime armed forces of the 
U.S., few men have so contributed 
to the defense and safety of their 
country as have the men in our 
merchant marine and their officers. 
It is easy to forget, but during the 
war Jew persons were unaware of 
the dangerous sea journeys that our 
merchant mariners made into sub- 
marine-infested waters, with regu- 
lar trips exacting heavy tolls in 
lives. We have always “repaid” these 
men badly. Before the war ended, 
they were frequently discriminated 
against when it came to the enter- 
tainment and other “reward” proj- 
ects that we set up for men ia the 
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Postwar Merchant Mariners 


armed forces. Merchant mariners 
do not qualify under the GI Bill of 
Rights, although the risks they took, 
the price they paid, and the con- 
tributions they made were of armed 
services caliber. In other ways, they 
were similarly slighted. 

Now, we discover the greatest 
absurdity of all. Local draft boards 
have started calling up wartime 
seamen and non-veteran merchant 
marine officers. They are men in 
active posts at sea—unlike wartime 
veterans, they are not exempt or 
deferred at present, Captain Wil- 
liam C. Ash, vice-president of the 
National Organization of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America, has 
declared that “a new level in stu- 

_— 


meantime the strength and position of 

labor within the party will be effective 

in toning down the amount of damage 

such individuals can do. 
* 


* - 

Bur ill this obviously is rationaliza- 
tion of something more fundamental 
in the situation. The fact is that labor 
has achieved power within the struc- 
ture of the Democratic Party in so 
many places in the nation already, that 
from a practical point of view there 
is very little real possibility of with- 
drawing from the course on which they 
have embarked. 

Flushed with the evidence of their 
strength this week, the labor 
countless cities, towns 
and counties throughout the country 
are now delightedly contemplating the 
flexing of their new-found muscles in 
the next elections, They behold visions 
of electing mayors, state legislators, 
sheriffs, county officials and Congress- 
men. They are thinking in terms of 
electing to those offices men and women 
from their own local trade unions and 
central labor organizations. 


own 
movement in 


That is 
brook any 


a vision which will hardly 
talk or theory that might 
balk its immediate realization. And in 
some places it is as immediate as next 
Spring or next Fall; in all such places 
it is no further off than within the 
next two years. 

Even some of the more cautious 
minds in the labor movement who 
have been fearful of what might hap- 
pen if labor starts running trade union 
people for public office are beginning 
to give way to the pressure of the wave 
of enthusiasm flowing in to Washing- 
ton's labor headquarters from the areas 
of the nation where labor has awakened 
to its new-found political potency. 

One may weigh the pragmatic and 
human result in a county where the 
labor unions this week demonstrated 
that deliver the labor vote 
when the Democratic Party leaders of 
that county turn to the heads of labor's 
political machinery and say they would 
like to run the head of one of the 
unions for of their city and 
would like to run another union leader 
as county commissioner and would like 
to run two or three other union heads 
for the state legislature. This is not a 


they can 


mayor 
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pidity has been achieved by the 
drafting of merchant marine officers 
for induction into the army for 
‘boot’ training.” He further stated 
that his organization has never 
asked that men who joined the 
merchant marine after VJ-Day be 
deferred—only men who had sailed 
since the beginning of the war, had 
seen enemy action, and who were 
still active seamen, This seems rea- 
sonable enough. 
* 7 ae 


Tuere are two separate issues 
involved. The first involves the 
wastage of retraining as “boot” 
men those who have been trained 
by the U.S. Maritime Service at a 








Although this story was written. 
hours before the final results of the 
election campaign were known, it 
accurately forecasts the trend, and 
gives credit where credit is due for 
the victory of liberalism. The new 
administration has been given a clear 
mandate; the American people have 
shown that they want a New Deal. 
And organized labor must have a 
strong voice in the carrying out of 
the reforms that are so desperately 
necessary. 

.. J 





hypothetical case. I know the county 
where this proposition has just been 
made. 

In the face of such consequences of 
labor’s political activity, it is difficult 
to imagine certain things: 1—that labor 
will ever again step out of politics; 
2—that labor will permit its political 
machinery to disband; 3—that the labor 
movement will give up such immediate 
fruits of their labors for the promise 
of future rewards, or on the argument 
that they should seek such fruits in a 
more “pure” political environment. 

Some of the cautious labor minds in 
Washington believe the most important 
thing to be concerned about at this 
slementary stage of labor’s political 
development is the integrity of labor's 
political actions. 

What labor obviously needs at this 
burgeoning stage of its political growth, 
in order to insure the integrity of its 
activities, is the same type of indi- 
viduals through their personal 
and devotion built 
America’s trade unions, 

This offers an opportunity for such 
individuals in this country who found 
their avenue of political expression 
blocked from effective fruition in their 
when, in the middle 
Socialist movement in 
began its slow decline to its 
position, and the long-held 

a Socialist Party as a major 
party wielding effective political force 
began to fade out. 

It is too early to guess whether such 
individuals will rally to the oppor- 
tunity, and what they will make of it. 
The only thing that appears sure is 
that a new era in America’s labor 
movement has just opened up. 


who 


integrity, idealism 


own lifetimes 
1920s, the 
America 
present 

dream of 





cost of millions ‘of dollars. Instead 
of utilizing their skill to the ad- 
vantage of the country, some draft 
boards prefer to make soldiers out 
of these highly trained men. Here 
is a case history: One seaman who 
went to sea in 1940 was rejected by 
the Navy in 1941 because of bad 
eyesight. He continued to serve as 
a mariner in those perilous years 
and has since risen to the rank of 
merchant captain. Now he has been 
classified 1-A, and under present 
plans he will be sent to an army 
camp for “basic training,” together 
with raw 18 and 19-year-olds. The 
magnitude of this problem becomes 
apparent when one realizes that. 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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A Conversation With Benes 
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“| Repeat — — Then I Shall Go’ 


Berlin. 
LANDED in Prague in February, 1947, 
| after a three months tour of the Balkans. 
I had spent some weeks in each of the 
capitals, Sofia, Belgrade, Bucharest, Buda- 
pest. It was the time —during the second 
year after the war — when the iron curtain 
was ruthlessly rung down on Southeastern 
Europe, when only Czechoslovakia retained 
the illusion of hope 
In Sofia I had talked with Nikolas Petkov, 
in Bucharest with Juliu Maniu, in Belgrade 
with Dragolub Jovanovitch and many others 
who had fallen fighting the new dictatorship. 
Deeply disturbed by my experiences, | ar- 
rived in Prague, where the National Front, 
including the Communists and Socialists, was 
still in power and was still regarded as an 
instrument of national unity. Here men like 
Benes and Masaryk still cherished the il- 
lusory picture of Czechoslovakia as ‘“‘a bridge 
between East and West” and hoped to save 
their country from the fate which had over- 
taken her neighbor 
It was imperative that I see Benes as soon 
ried messages from defeated 
‘liberated 


aS possibie ] Ca 


democrats of the countries which 


might even now be of use to threatened 
Czechoslovakia. President,Benes appreciated 


the urgency of request for an interview 


and received me on February 19 in his office 
in the old Prague Castle. I had not seen him 
since he fled from the Germans in 1938. He 


had grown noticeably older but still had his 


d alertness. 


I OPENED the 
the message from Juliu Maniu which, for fear 


conierence by delivering 


of arrest, I had carried in my memory and 
had reduced te anuscript form only after 


my arrival in Prague. Today the man t 
whom it was sent is dead and the sender its 
probably also dead: | therefore feel justified 
statement: 

“To Eduard Benes, President of the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic We have made every 


in publishing thi 


possible effort to get on with the Russians. 
Hatigeanu, representative of the 
Peasant Party in the Groza Government, had 


National 


numerous nferences with the Soviet Am- 


bassador in Bucharest. From each of these 


he returned with the conviction that the 
Russians refused any sort of collaboration 
with the so-called historical parties. 
“Vichoinu, former Foreign Minister, ex- 
plained to Vishinsky that the only way in 
which the Russians could gain the confidence 
of the common people was to approach them 
through the popular parties. The elections 
right. The Peasant 
Party received 80 percent of the vote. The 
official 


showed that we were 
announcement of the results was 
false. On the day after the election the Gov- 
ernment published a general amnesty cover- 
ing all those whg falsify official reports. By 
this decree of November 30 the Government 


} 


actually. ] 


acknowledged the commission of its 
crime 


“I am sure that you, President Benes, be- 

friendship between 
Rumania. The _inde- 
pendence of the states bordering on Russia 
can be achieved and maintained only through 
mutual trust and united effort. The present 


Rumanian Government is completely sub- 


lieve in the ancient 


Czechoslovakia and 


ordinate to the Russians 
“Such a 


tuation Cannot go on iorever. 
The day must come and may it not be 
distant! when the Russians will under- 


stand that they cannot win the friendship of 
the border peoples by reducing them to 
slavery. We hope that the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment and President Benes will play a 


TU ALLL 





By Wolfgang Bretholz 


A New Leader Correspondent in Germany 


great part in bringing that day nearer.” 
(Signed) Juliu Maniu. 
* * - 

BENES READ this statement carefully. 
Then he asked: “Does Maniu actually think 
that 1 can help him?” I replied by summariz- 
ing for him views which had been expressed 
to me in Bucharest about the great influence 
of Benes both in the East and in the West. 
Many cherished the hope that he could 
persuade Stalin to collaborate with the exist- 
ing democratic parties.” Benes shrugged his 
shoulders and remarked: “I wish I could do 
11, but my friends down there exaggerate my 
power.” 

Then I gave Benes an unvarnished report 
on conditions in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania 

‘Millions of human beings in this country 
and in the lands to the south hope that you, 
Mr. President, will again take the lead in this 
new struggle for freedom and democracy. 
] think, the deeper meaning of the 
message from Maniu which I delivered to 


vou 


rhis is 


Benes. who had listened for three-quarters 
of an hour without interrupting me,remained 
silent for some minutes. “What you report,” 
he finally said, “is the exact opposite of what 
my official representatives in Sofia, Belgrade 
and Bucharest write and telegraph to me” — 
and he pointed to a stack of documents on his 





BENES 
“Nothing, Nothing At All” 


desk —“but it coincides exactly with the 
picture which I have drawn in my own mind. 
You want to know what I intend to do. You 
want an outline of my present and future 
If you find it difficult to under- 
stand the policy which I am forced to adopt, 
just look at the map. We are where we 
happen to be, and I would be a poor political 
leader if 1 were blind to this fact. If Czecho- 
slovakia were located where Belgium is, I 
would follow a different course. But this 
country lies, sad to relate, not between the 
West and the East, but between Germany 
and Russia. That is the situation. There is 
nothing to be done about it. If we were 
neighbor to the West, we should have a 
choice, and you know what that choice would 
be. But as things are, we must either go with 
Germany against Russia or with Russia 
against Germany. Facing this dilemma, we 
must choose Russia. Any other choice would 
be suicide 


policy 


“In regard to domestic policy I am sim- 
iiarly limited by realities. The Communists 
emerged from the last election as the strong- 
est party, and I would be false to democratic 


principles were I to deny them the leadership 
of the cabinet. But I see to it that they do 
not rule alone, that the coalition is preserved. 
This is the only way of salvation for Czecho- 
slovakian democracy. 

“You see great danger in the fact that the 
Communists head the cabinet and control the 
Ministry of the Interior and the army. You 
believe that by putting them into the stra- 
tegic positions we have opened the way to 
the seizure of all power. You may be right, 
but for me as President the Communists are 
less dangerous in the Government than out 
of it. And do not forget this: Moscow would 
not tolerate a government which excludes the 
Communists. 

“] have continuously looked the thing over 
—always hoping to find a way out—and I 
have always come hack to the view that there 
is no escape, that we are up against an abso- 
lute ‘must.’ I am forced to travel this road 
no matter where it leads. 

“Up to the present moment everything has 
gone well. In the field of international af- 
fairs. Russia has done nothing contrary to 
our agreement or against our interests. In 
the domestic field, we have constant struggles 
between the parties, but thus far I have al- 
ways succeeded in ironing out the differences 
and holding the structure together. I say to 
the Communists: ‘No one denies you the 
leading position, but do not forget that oth- 
ers are also on earth.’ And I say to the other 
parties: ‘Do not forget that, at home and 
abroad. we canndt do without the Commu- 
nists. As long as both sides listen to me, 
we can survive. 

“But if,’ I interjected, “my fears prove 
justified, if the Communists—driven by Mos- 
cow—try to do here what they have suc- 
ceeded in doing in all of the countries to the 
east and south—what then?” 

The promptness with which Benes re- 
sponded proved that he had given long and 
painful consideration to this contingency. 
“Then I will go,” he said. And with his 
pedagogical mannerism, he raised his finger 
and continued: “I repeat—then I-shall go.’ 

oe a ag 

ON THAT DAY in February, 1947, Presi- 
den Benes did not answer by saying: I will 
fight. He did not reply: I will mobilize my 
democratic followers and place myself at 
their head. He did not say: ‘I will make one 
more fight for the ideas of freedom in the 
name of which I have twice fought and con- 
quered. He did not proclaim: No matter 
what happens to me or to my people or to 
the world,I will fight. 

He said, on the contrary: “I will go.” 

1 thought of those words when, on Febru- 
ary 25 of this year, I saw Benes for the last 
time. It was again in the old castle ii 
Prague shortly after he had capitulated to 
Gottwald, had recognized the Communist 
Government and had thus betrayed liberty, 
In the car which he had ordered from Lon 
don a few weeks before the catastrophe, he 
left the seat of government. I saw him pass 
He had laid his head in the lap of his wife. 
who sat beside him. We could not know 
whether he did it out of weakness or to save 
himself the pain of seeing the Communist 
guards who had been stationed about ths 
old and revered center of the nation’s life 

* * * 

THE TRAGIC THING about his death 
that the passing of such a great man, a mar 
who has meant so much to his country and 
to the world, should, under present condi- 
tions, mean nothing, nothing at all. The 
career of Benes, for his people and for the 
democratic world, ended when—on February 
25. 1948—he went away instead of standins 
fast and putting up a fight. 
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self of hoary.preachments is ad- 

mittedly considerable. I shall try 
not to do so—not because I do not feel 
the full, serious and incredible uplift 
of the startling election returns—hbut 
because I do not think that liberals 
need moan their joy as a matter of 
-ourse when they are filled with an 
unexpected happiness. No one needs 
tell you what happened—the American 
people and the Republican Party know 
too well. 


It is difficult to describe to you the 
emotional adventure that New Leader 
editors have just undergone. Election 
eve was the first time in our office his- 
tory that editorial conferences were 
started by telephone at night and con- 
tinued until 8 AM. At that hour, 
wé moved our radios into the office and 
bit our nails. What we heard—and 
what you heard—was_ astonishing. 
Earlier, at 6 AM, there raged a several- 
way phone discussion on the intricacies 
of American constitutional law. Buried 
copies of the U.S. Constitution at that 
hour replaced the Kinsey Report as 
this country’s most avidly read docu- 
ment, Was it the 80th or 81st Congress 
that choose the president if the elec- 
tions were thrown into the house? How 
were the votes counted? What was the 
basis of the choice? What were Tru- 
man’s chances? By this time, each of 
us was an authority on the 20th Amend- 
ment. Simultaneously, we jotted down 
statistics on the House and Senate races 
like mad. We were suddenly statis- 
ticians, lawyers and hopeful as new 
born babes. 

* ~ e 

OUR MINDS SUFFERED from the 
sharp dichotomy between what we 
were hearing and what we had heard 
for months. Truman, the washed-up 
candidate, was running ahead, and 
ahead—and at different points, in the 
popular vote, threatened to run out of 
sight. Could Truman deadlock the 
vote? In that case, what would the 
Dixiecrats do? 

This last question was ominous. If 
a deal could be arranged it would be 
costly—costly indeed. And there was 
the gnawing thought: of what use 
would a “civil rights candidate” be if 
he had to repudiate his stand to get 


elected? My wife shared my voluntary 
sleeplessness, and I wisecracked un- 
easily in New Yorker style: “If the 
election hinges on the Dixiecrats, here’s 
Truman’s gqlden opportunity. He can 


prove that he’d rather be right than 
president.” And then the last spurt— 
and Dewey, whom Life called “presi- 
dent” last week—conceded. Truman 
was in. In spite of Wallace! In spite of 
Thurmond! Truman, were it not for 
defections from his party, would have 
won by a landslide! I put my copy of 
Kafka aside ... Farley in Democratic 
Headquarters spent the night closeted 
with Howard McGrath, muttering again 
and again: “Amazing! Amazing! Amaz- 
ing!” It is nice to note that this was 
Precisely the reported reaction of 
Vishinsky and Manuilsky. 


What do the elections mean? As 
McGrath and Truman have conceeded: 
& considerable part of the credit for suc- 
cesses scored in this election, particu- 
larly in the impressive House and 
Senate races, is due to labor’s quiet, ef- 
ficient door-to-door electioneering. The 
nhumber of “our people”—in the broad- 
fast sense—who won is startling. Bowles 
in Connecticut, Paul Douglas in Illinois 
(a minor miracle!), Humphrey in Min- 

, Resota, Helen Gahagan Dougles in Cali- 
fornia, and too many others to mention, 


I cite these in particular because their 
Victories are illustrative. In the case 


a 





By Julien Steinberg 
Assistant Editor of The New Leader 


of Bowles, it is important to remem- 
ber that he was the head of OPA, an 
able administrator and a symbol of the 
attempt to control prices. The GOP 
won in 1946 and smart-talked the 
American people out of price control, 
But by 1948, the housewife—who hard- 
ly cares for ideological economics— 
knew how costly this move had been 
to her. Truman talked about prices; 
Dewey, the mechanical man, talked 
about nothing, like a robot filibustering 
for time. -His machine steered -his 
cynicism, his detached air as if he were 
entered in a floorwalker’s competition. 
He found it impossible to smile; instead 
he bared his teeth prompted by duty. 
He sat alone thinking dark, deep 
thoughts: whom to appoint to his cabi- 
net? The elections? Let us not speak 
of the dead. Dewey was President of 
the United States. His intimates con- 
fided that he would have no truck with 
the Tfuman administration. A new 
broom must sweep clean. It was there- 
fore unusually gratifying in the early 
post-election hours-to hear suddenly a 
frightened Herbert Brownell speak of 
political “unity.” The people—and one 
suspects to their own surprise—awoke 
one morning to discover that they still 
were the ones who elect the president 
of the United States—not the pollsters, 
not the dopesters, not the “influential” 
newspapers. 


Misinterpreting the 1946 “had enough” 
elections, the GOP assumed. that they 
had a mandate to run amok. The Taft- 
Hartley law, no housing bill, no civil 
rights legislation, no educational aid 
bills, no price control—nothing! This 
Dewey glorified as his remarkable 
Congress, a portent of the glorious 
Dewey future. The newspapers pooh- 





DEWEY 
A Robot Filibuster 


poohed the reconvened Congress, but 
apparently the voters knew. Full credit 
for this must go to Harry Truman for 
the papers certainly didn’t tell the 
public what the score was on that 
session. The president did—again and 
again and again, And the voters didn’t 
attend Truman rallies to see him for 
the last time—as the omniscient papers 
informed us—they went to hear. ; 


In New York, we were specially 
gratified by the results—although we 
deeply regretted Truman’s loss of the 
state. There were sub-campaigns in- 
volving three of the Daily Worker’s 
darlings, Leo Isacson, Lee Pressman 
and Vito Marcantonio. The first two 
ran in districts with a heavy “Jewish” 
vote. CP-Wallace propaganda, attempt- 
ing to exploit pro-Zionist feelings in 
these areas, shrieked that these two 
were as good as in Congress. Ap- 
parently, they forgot to ask the votérs. 
Needless to say, at the moment the 
pro-CP candidates are retired from 


politics — until the Stalinists pop up 
with another political gimmick. They’d 
better look for other districts, at any 
rate; the voters where they ran have 
sent them running for keeps. In Mar- 
cantonio’s district his opponents were 
split. He received- one-third of the 
votes, a slight plurality —and this by 
crudely exploiting recent Puerto Rican 
“immigrants” and by means of shabby 
political “favors” and theatrics. But 
this looks like Vito’s last term. 

IN THIS NATIONAL victory, one 
must note that the Democratic “regu- 
lars” abandoned Truman with haste; 
even members of his own Cabinet, 
especially Forrestal, jockeyed opportun- 
istically to be okayed by the GOP's 
credentials committee. Almost to a 
man, however, the New Dealers—once 
they scrambled back on the, forlorn 
bandwagon—stuck by Truman, forget- 
ting personal slights and legitimate 
grievances. They hardly expected an 
impeccable course of action, even after 
victory—the latter seeming quite im- 
possible. What they wanted to avoid 
was the total destruction of the liberal 
segment of the Congress. After Novem- 
ber 2, if a Dewey-made electoral ca- 
tastrophe came, enough perhaps could 
be salvaged of the Democratic Party to 
spark a new liberal party if it got 
under way. [n the meantime, Hender- 
son, Ickes and the ADA diligently 
sought votes. They popularized the is- 
sues—they stumped the country. They 
and the trade union movement helped 
Truman acquaint the nation with a 
continuity between his administration 
and that of Roosevelt. For the fact that 
the Democratic Party did not fall apart 
altogether at different points, Truman 
has these liberals and the unions to 
thank. 

The Dixiecrats—taking Truman’s 
civil rights declarations much more 
seriously than Rosevelt’s—boasted and 
threatened that their electoral votes 
would throw the election into the 
House. In the early hours of the morn- 
ing they zealously sat back and waited. 
Harry would have to get down on his 
knees and beg. We hope the Dixie- 
crats feel better now—the day after 
election they felt sick indeed. In this 
connection, Morris Ernst has related an 
interesting account of a private con- 
versation between him and Truman 
some months ago. Ernst asked Truman, 
i.ankly, what was his interest in civil 
rights. Truman told him that when he 
was a boy he used to see the massed 
men of the Ku Klux Klan burn crosses 
on a hilltop. Said the President: “Mr, 
Ernst, we must stop that in this coun- 
try.” Truman’s record on civil rights is 
mixed; his recent pronouncements are 
admirable. Fortified by a Democratic 
House and Sehate—and strengthened 
by the amazing popular support he has 
roused, liberals can legitimately expect 
and insist on a good deal of concrete 
legislative action in this regard. Dras- 
tic changes in the disgraceful discrim- 
inatory structure of the armed forces 
can well be first on the agenda. 

* * * 


THERE [IS ALSO the tone of his- 
torical irony turned mockery that we 
hear these days. We remember Dewey's 
gruff, unsmiling and yet syrupy re- 
quest to the electorate to choose a man 
who can work with Congress, who can 
get Congressional support. Because of 
the changes in both legislative houses, 
Dewey has unwittingly affirmed the 
choice of the voters. 

In addition, one can hardly fail to 
note the warming fact that deified, 
institutionalized efficiency, the phony 
chrome of unemotionality and insen- 
sivity, a streamlined machine, amoral 
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cynicism, evasion of the issues — 
all these did not suffice to win, 
Dewey’s campaign train was slickly 
organized, his speeches were always 
on hand far in advance for the press, 
the working journalists were coddled, 
the party treasury was well-heeled. 
On the Truman train, speeches were 
not always ready for the press, Harry 
improvised while he talked, he was 
frequently awkward, so amateurishly 
sincere. But we have not yet quite 
entered a total mechanical age, and so 
the mechanical man did not win. 


It would be foolish to over-idealize 
this picture. In our time, liberalism 
has fallen too often, has been taken 
in, has suffered the lack of principles, 
of determination. But it is also a merit 
of indigenous, largely unattached lib- 
beralism that when everything seemed 
lost, when the wheels of those who 
seek to convert the American future 
into their personal property were 
grinding well, that sometimes the 
applecart has been inexplicably upset, 

The political mood of the nation has 
been badly gauged. There is a deep 
bed of frustration and dissent, heart- 
sickedness over the lack of alternatives 
—and there is a dire groping for pro- 
grams, for vehicles of political action 
in an affirmative direction. The liberal 
movement to date has not served that 
need. Platitudes about economic and 
social programs are not substitutes for 
these programs, any more than they 
are substitutes for a broad, principled 
political movement. This election can 
provide a major impetus for American 
liberals if they widen their forces, if 
they fashion their vehicles of organi- 
zation and political strength, if they 
develop a comprehensive immediate 
and long-term program. Ironically, it 
can be disastrous if one victory is mis- 
taken for victory. 

In terms of the specific and imme- 
diate, what the 80th Congress failed 
to do must be done now. There must 
b2 adequate legislation to cover the 
price-profits situation, minority and 
racial discrimination, housing, educa~ 
tion. A bill must be passed to replace 
tie Catholic-and-Jew-baiting DP law 
that we now have on the books, segré- 
gation must be ended in the armed 
forces. Labor and the liberal forces—~ 
in conjunction with the widest possible 
feasible base of like-minded persons 
and groups—must assume a role which 
is recognizably its own. It is only real- 
istic to realize that the hope of @ lib- 
eral third party is dead at present, 
Efforts therefore must be made within 
the Democratic Party—but if in time 
that party proves inadequate, then lib- 
erals and labor must have ready the 
nucleus of a democratic apparatus 
which is ready, willing and able to 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 





A Political Approach 





The 
onservation 


Movement 


By William E. Leuchtenburg 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


OUR decades ago, the American 
Peer accepted for the first time 
the idea of government control 

of major segments of the American 
economy. This revolutionary change in 
attitude was brought about far less by 
the impact of Marxist theories than by 
the work of the new-born American 
conservation movement. Early efforts 
at public regulation, notably of the 
railroads and the trusts, proved largely 
ineffectual, the result of short-lived 
agitation; but the conservation move- 
ment not only left concrete achieve- 
ments in terms of the withdrawal of 
government lands from private €x- 
ploitation, but introduced into Amer- 
ican thought a dynamic new idea with 
still unexplored political potentialities 
The leaders of the conservation 
movement were motivated no less by 
Concern over diminishing natural re- 
sources than by resentment at the 
abuse of the public domain by corpo- 
rate interests. The conservation move- 
ment was not the brainchild of starry- 
eyed nature lovers, motivated by the 
desire to have the woodman spare that 
tree, but of tough-minded men wh« 
bridled at the toll which predatory 
corporations were taking of our nat- 
ural heritage. From the very first, they 
were denounced as dangerous bureau- 
crats, infringing on the constitutional 
rights of timber companies and mining 
empires, not to say the welfare of 
widows and orphans. Their fight was 
a bitter political struggle, not a polite 
joust of ideas, and their success had 
a striking effect on the programs of 
LaFollette, Teddy Roosevelt, and Wil- 
son, while the Ballinger-Pinchot con- 
troversy, 
egainst marauders of the public do- 


symbolizing the warfare 
main, became a major political issue 
of the day. 

In 1910, Gifford Pinchot published 
The Fight for Conservation, still the 
bible of the conservation movement; 
it is far less a manifesto on the squan- 
dering of resources per se than a 
political call-to-arms to save these re- 
sources. “Conservation,” writes Pinchot, 
“holds that resources now public prop. 
erty should not become the basis for 
oppressive private monopoly; and it 
demands the complete and orderly 
development of our resources for the 
benefit of all the people, instead of 
the partial exploitation of them for the 
benefit of the few.” 

“There_is no other question before 
us that begins to be so important. . . 
as the great question between special 
interest and equal opportunity, be- 
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tween the privileges of the few and 
the rights of the many, between gov- 
ernment by men for human welfare 
#nd government by money for profit. 
... This is the heart of the conserva- 
tion problem today.” 

And what should we do about it? 
Political action—drive out of office the 
representatives of the monopolies, and 
return to office those men who stand 
for the public welfare. “It is time to 
take business out of politics and keep 
it out—time for the political activity 
of this nation to be aimed squarely 
at the welfare of all of us, and squarely 
wx vay from the excessive profits of a 
few of us.... The motto in every 
primary—in every election—should be 
this: No watch-dogs of the Interests 
need apply.” 

By resorting to political action, by 
realizing that conservation meant more 
than the preservation of forests and 
grasslands, that it meant an all-out 
campaign against those interests on 
the Western range or in the Eastern 
counting-house which stood for private 
gain over public weal, the conserva- 
tion movement had a profound effect 
on the political and economic insti- 
tutions of America before the first 
World War. 


* . 


Acaw in 1933 a significant new 
contribution was made by the conser- 
vation movement to American political 
development when the long struggle 
for government control of Muscle 
Shoals, on which the public power 
advocates concentrated in the 1920's, 
culminated in the creation of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The result 
was more than a triumph for public 
power over the utilities lobby; it in- 
troduced the new concept of decen- 
tralized regional planning, and demon. 
strated that government initiative may 
enhance rather than smother individual 
freedom, at the same time that it 
develops our resources for the greatest 
public gain, 

The striking success of TVA led to 
the demand for expanding river valley 
development and extending regional 
planning to other sections of the coun- 
try, notably to the Columbia and 
Missouri basins, but every effort has 
been blocked. For the past decade, we 
have been at a standstill, and in some 
ereas have even lost ground, in our 
effort to conserve and develop our 
resources. We are failing in our most 
important political job in this country, 
at a time when the price of failure is 
nothing less than disaster. 

In sober, scholarly studies like that 
of the Mississippi Valley Committee, 
and in the popularizations of Chase, 
Vogt and Osborn, the essential char- 
acter of our present plight has been 
made appallingly clear. Three billion 
tons of soil, containing 40,000,000 tons 
of phosphorous, potassium and nitro- 
gen, are washed down to the sea every 
year. Around 100,000,000 acres of crop- 
land have been destroyed beyond re- 
pair in this country. On a single day 
in the great dust storm of 1934, 
300,000,000 tons of topsoil were lifted 
from the plains and deposited in the 
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Ailantic Ocean. About 80 percent of 
our Western range is overgrazed. In 
the past century the little Potomac 
alone has swept 500,000,000 t8ns of soil 
from its basin down to the sea past 
the nation’s capital, while the people’s 
representatives on the banks of the 
Potomac have pontifically assured us 
that soil conservation efforts by the 
Government were the work of the 
devil, undermining free enterprise. 

Today the American farmer is the 
key man in the world struggle between 
democracy and totalitarianism. The 
American land must provide the eco- 
nomic substructure for the expansion 
of democracy; if American grainbins 
ere inadequate, starving men will be 
forced to turn elsewhere for their 
bread. Grave doubts have been raised 
over the ability of the American land 
to meet the demands that are being 
made upon it, yet we are accelerating 
the tempo of waste and destruction— 
eroding soil, over cut timber, exhausted 
mines, unharnessed water power, over- 
zrazed pasture. In the measured ver- 
dict of Morris Cooke: “At the present 
rate of soil erosion, this country of 
ours has left to it less than a century 
of virile existence.” 

. - * 


The Plunderbund 


MERICAN liberals, already badly 
buffeted, are now entering a period in 
which they can expect few triumphs, 
en era marked by the obeisance of 
public officials to corporations bent on 
plunder. Under a Republican admin- 
istration, liberals must expect to ex- 
perience a great many defeats, to ab- 
sorb them, and go on. There will be 
nothing shameful in the defeats them- 
selves—unless they are the result of 
spreading ourselves thin over a mean- 
ingless assortment of issues, and unless 
they leave no residue of experience 
and understanding, because the issues 
on which we choose to fight have no 
relation to one another or to our long- 
run goals, 

Conservation is a germinating idea 
which should be one of the key ap- 
proaches for American liberals; a re- 
vitalized conservation movement can 
help greatly in providing a unified 
liberal program. The idea that natural 
resources belong to the people and are 
to be used by private interests only 
by permission of the people and under 
such terms as will yield the greatest 
public benefit is an essentially rad- 
ical idea. (The Taylor Grazing Act, 
whereby public range lands are Jeased 
rather than sold to stockmen, whose 
methods of grazing are controlled by 
ithe Federal’ Government, is an ex- 
pression of this principle.) 

At the same time, the conservation 
idea is one which is readily embraced 
by people who are generally classified 
as conservatives. The angler who ob- 
jects to stream pollution, the tourist 


who wants to preserve the na{jonal 
parks, the manufacturer who fears the 
depletion of raw materials he needs 
in his plants, are all advocates of at 
Jeast one phase of conservation. At a 
time when “Socialism” has an alien 
ying, when supporting MVA may be 
political suicide for the Western states. 
yoan, conservation has a comfortable 
“American” sound, 

Quite apart from the value it may 
have as a central idea for American 
liberalism, the conservation of natural 
resources involves a vast range of 
issues on which it is essential that 
we fight and win—it is one campaign 
we can’t afford to lose, but it is going 
to require a skillful deployment of 
forces to prevent further raids on our 
slim stockpile of critical resources, 

The &0th Congress slashed funds for 
sl conservation, reclamation and 
rural electrification, and denied TVA 
jts essential steam plant—almost 4,000 
people have been discharged by the 
Reclamation Bureau alone this year 
because of the cut in appropriations, 
Dims built at public expense were re- 
fused funds for transmission lines so 
that private companies [ike Pacific Gas 
and Electric could further extend their 
viility empires. Congressman Barrett 
of Wyoming has prevented the devel- 
opment of the Jackson Hole National 
Monument and, backed by the ranch- 
ing interests, may succeed in abolishing 
it entirely in the next session of 
Congress, 

The livestock lobby, abetted by Con. 
gressmen like Rockwell who refiect 
the narrow economic views of the 
wealthier stockmen, is now launching 
#n assault on the Taylor Grazing Act 
which, if successful, will once more 
lead to overgrazing the Western range 
and prepare the way for new floods 
and dust storms. Senator Downey of 
California is attempting to amend the 
statutory limit on landholdings to 
vilow further expansion of California's 
2gricultural duchies, At the same time, 
the Pick-Sloan Plan denies to the 
yeople of the upper Missouri basin the 
benefits of public power and irrigation. 

* - * 


Tuomas E. DEWEY’S attitude has 
been aptly summarized as contending 
that TVA has been such a success that 
‘we must never do anything like it again. 
Earl Warren, reputedly the bulwark 
of liberalism in the GOP, continues the 
fight to turn the tideland oil reserves 
over to the states. What degree of con- 
cern for conservation could we have 
expected had the next administra 
tion been Republican, when Dewey 
brazenly stated in a campaign no 
table for stating nothing at all that 
he would not let atomic energy 
development be hampered by “the dead 
hand of government”? Quite apart 
from the frightening thought of pri- 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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HELSINKI 
HE parliamentary elections which 
£) took place in early July in Fin- 
land were a grave defeat to the 
Communists and changed the internal 
political situation of the country quite 
considerably. The the. Government, 
under the leadership of the People’s 
Democrats, had to resign and was suc- 
ceeded by a pure Social Democratic 
Cabinet. This Government has only 
53 members behind it in Parliament, 
out of a total of 200, and it is thus a 
typical minority Government. But only 
the Communists declared their oppo- 
sition to it and said that they would 
do their best to bring about its fall. 
This opposition of the Communists 
has proceeded atong two lines: pro- 
vocative action abroad and fomenting 
unrest at home. They have charged 
that the new Government is violating 
the stipulations of the Peace Treaty 
with Russia. They have tried to get 
the Soviet Government to exert pres- 
sure upon Finland so as to make the 
position of the Social Democratic Gov- 
ernment impossible. They challenged 
the Government early this month; but 
in this attempt the Communists suf- 
fered a total defeat, az all the other 
Parties gave their support to the for- 
eign policy of the Government. In 
fomenting internal unrest the Com- 
Munists have not had any notable 
Success, as the great majority of the 
workers have upheld the economic 
Policy of the Government. This policy 
8 against general and inflationary rise 
of wages or prices, 
The Communists have criticized the 
Government violently, because this 
Cabinet has proposed the reduction of 





part 
pri- 









the personnel of the political policé 
and got on foot plans for its re- 
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NOVEMBER 6, 1948 


N February, 1933, the Academy 
] of Sciences of the USSR sent 
me a diploma, signed by its 
venerable President, Karpinsky, and 
its Secretary, Volgin, stating that [ 
had been elected a “Corresponding 
Member.” In accepting this election 
[ realized that it was a signal honor, 


"! Hereby Renounce... 


A Letter Sent by Professor R. J. Muller of Indiana University, Nobel Prize Winner, 
Geneticist, Notifying the Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Union of His Resignation 
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From That Body 


Dubinin, in announcing your sup- 
port of the charlatan, Lysenko, 
some years ago you had 
stooped to take into your member- 
ship, and in repudiating, at his in- 
sistence the principles of genetics. 
These disgraceful actions show 
clearly that the leaders of your 
“Avademy are no longer conducting 


whom 


by the so-called “dialectial mate- 
rialism” represented by Prezent, 
with their faith in the inheritance 
of acquired characters, must lead 
inevitably, and indeed by the ad- 
mission of some of their adherents, 
to the same dangerous Fascist con- 
clusion as that of the Nazis; that the 
economically less advanced peoples 


The Finnish Elections 


By John Finnman 
New Leader Correspondent in Finland 


organization, After the war the Com- 
munists attempted in Finland, as else- 
where, to seize control of the police. 
Their Minister of the Interior was Yrjo 
Leino, a Communist, husband of Hertta 
Kuusinen, who is the daughter of the 
Comintern leader O, V. Kuusinen. 
Leino was forced to resign last spring 
in spite of the bitter resistance of the 
Communists. It is right to state that 
he totally failed to fulfill the task set 
for him—changing Finland into a po- 
lice state, Leino fell into disgrace and 
is now eliminated from posts of leader- 
ship in his own party. 

However, the Communists succeeded 
in getting a firmer foothold in the 
political police. An official survey of 
its activities has been published by 
the Government which proves that all 
commanding posts were manned with 
reliable Communists. Over 10 percent 
of this personnel had been previously 
sentenced. for treason. In addition, 
there were individuals who had served 
penal’ terms for criminal offenses. 

The political police worked closely 
with the Communist Party, so that the 
whole machinery of the party actually 
was linked up into the spy network 
of the political police. This police also 
had secret connections with the Soviet 
MVD (NKVD). 

The political police has, however, 
been rather clumsy and incompetent, 
and the revelation of its acts has often 
covered the institution with ridicule. 
In one typical case the political police 
investigated a “conspiracy” with this 
fact as its only basis—the schoolboys 
in a certain town had all donned 
yellow scarves. The investigator came 


to the conclusion that the yellow scarf ° 


was the secret distinctive mark of a 
fascist terrorist league—he did not 





know what all other citizens were 
fully aware of, that at that particular 
moment yellow scarves becume the 
fashion in the schoolboy world. 


* * 


Tux political police ordered the de- 
tention of numerous people without 
producing evidence of guilt. With the 
blessing of the Minister of the Interior, 
many citizens were kept interned for 
years, and in the end it was found 
impossible to start any proceedings 
against them. The political police has 
listened.in on the telephones of large 
numbers of people, including well- 
known public figures. In addition to 
extremist elements, particular atten- 
tion was also paid to the “right-wing 
Social Democrats.” The meetings where 
they spoke were regularly attended 
by Communists, who took notes. This 
created much indignation among the 
Social Democrats; but many.of them 
took the matter rather lightly and 
started their addresses: “Honorable 
citizens and dishonored representative 
of the political police.” 

The political police also card-indexed 
large numbers of members of parties 
and other free organizations. These 
card-indexes contained, among others, 
many Social. Democrats of “‘the Tan- 
ner faction.” 

A Communist chief of the political 
police once issued the following in- 
structions .for the guidance of his 
underlings: 

“What else would a spy or an agent 
be except a thief, a traitor or a em- 
bezzler? You must be able to main- 
tain control in handling liquor and 
women, as both ere essential as 
means for obtaining your ends. Silence 
is the absolute condition sine qua non 








elopment of these characters. 


In truth, genetics is so fundamen. 


tal and so central to ell fields of 
biological science and even of social 
science and philosophy, that the ex- 
cision of its established principles 
from the body of science as a whole 
cannot but 
debilitation and falsification of our 


result in the eventual 


= one themselves as scientists, but are and classes of the world have become understanding of things in general. 
inasmuch as your Academy had ‘ misusing their positions to destroy actually inferior in their heredity. Even the physical sciences must in 
long and most distinguished tradi- science for narrow political pur- The Nazis would have the allegedly the end be adversely affected by 
tion of scientific achievement and poses, even as did many of those lower genetic status a cause, while the admission of the naive and 
integrity, and was still maintaining who posed as scientists in Germany the Lysenkoists would have it an archaic mysticism of Lysenko, Prez- 
its high standards and in fact greatly under the domination of the Nazis. effect, of the lower opportunity of ent and their group into the vacuum 
expanding its valuable work. ... Al In both cases the attempt was made the less fortunate groups for men- left by the removal of genetics, for 
though for nearly a decade I have to set up a politically directed tal and physical development, but processes must then be invoked 
not been sent your publications, { “science,” separated from that of in either case a vicious circle is which are contradictory to the 
must presume that I am still on the world in general, in contraven- arrived at. which objective genetic. working of matter. 
vour rolls, since I have received no tion of the fact that true science ists do not concede. Objective Under the circumstances above set 
information to the contrary. can know no national boundaries geneticists, on the contrary, having forth, no self-respecting scientist, 
The deep esteem in which I have but, as emphasized at the recent established the existence of a sep- and more especially no geneticist, 
held your organization in the past meeting of the American Associa- arate material of heredity, which is if he still retains his freedom of 
makes it the more painful to me to tion for the Advancement of Science, not influenced in any corresponding choice, can consent to have his name 
inform you that I now find it neces- is built up by the combined efforts way of modifications of the pheno- appear on your list. For this reason 
sary to sever completely my connec- of conscientiously and objectively type, or bodily characteristics of I hereby renounce my membership 
tion with you. The occasion for my working investigators the world organisms, recognize the fallacy of in your Academy. I do so, however, 
doing so is the recently reported over, judging the hereditary endowments with the ardent hope that I may yet 
series of actions of your Presidium In Germany, too, it was the field either of individuals or of whole live to see the day when your 
in dropping, presumably for their of genetics, that of my own special- groups simply by outward appear- Academy can begin to resume its 
adherence to genetics, such notable ization, which was subjected to the ances. Especially is this the case place among truly scientific bodies. 
scientists as your most eminent phy- greatest perversion, as I pointed out when, as with human mental traits, The importance of the matters here 
siologist, Orbeli, and your most in publications and lectures gotten there are very variable environ- issue—including that of the 
eminent student of morphogenesis, out both shortly before and during mental influences, such as differ- authoritarian control of science by 
Schmalhausen, in abolishing the several years after the Nazi coup. ences in tradition, education, nutri- politicians—is in ny opinion so 
Laboratory of Cytogenetics of your And in the USSR the pre-scientific tion, etc. which have pronounced profound that I am making this 
most eminent remaining geneticist, obscurantism of Lysenko, supported and systematic effects upon the dev- letter public 
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of success. This the Japanese have put 
as follows in a paragraph of their 
rules: to father, mother, comrades 
and friends you may and must lie, 
Fraud, theft, even murder are allow- 
ed, but to your chief you must be 
absolutely honest and tell him every- 
thing up to the smallest detail. An 
offense fgainst this rule will be 
punished with death.” 

The Communist political police of 
Finland was not able to develop into 
such a terrorist organization as in 
other countries. When an end was put 
to the career of the Communist Min- 
ister of the Interior, the development 
in this direction was definitely stopped. 
The rage of the Communists against 
the present Government is therefore 
quite comprehensible. 

Until now at least the Seviet Union 
has not interfered with the internal 
affairs of Finland. Action has been 
limited to giving propagandist support 
to the Finnish Communists by means 
of articles in the press and radio. News 
unfavorable to our country is first 
published in the Finnish Communist 
press—although no one here believes 
them—and then picked up by the 
Soviet press. The idea quite evidently 
is that such items will influence 
opinion in Russia and to have them 
brought back for a second time into 
the Finnish press. 

The developments in Finland have 
their importance also from. the inter- 
national point of view. Our experiences 
show that the Communists do not 
hesitate to turn their weapons against 
their own country. as soon as matters 
do not develop in conformity with 
their calculations. Communists prove 
their readiness to serve by being more 
Stalinist than Stalin ‘imself, : 
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TEL AVIV. 
HIS is # typical now-it-can-be- 
ii told story. Until May 15th, there 
was a British censor in this coun- 
try, Mr. Gray, a very good-humored 
man by the way, one-eyed, but never- 
theless .. . 

After the end of the British mandate, 
there was a war going on, and nobody 
paid much attention to the past, when 
there was so much to report on cur- 
rent events. / 


Count Bernadotte was killed on Sep- 
tember 17th; this date marks the end 
of the Stern gang, the “Fighters for 
the Freedom of Israel.” Most members 
of this organization were detained al- 
most immediately; practically all its 
arms and equipment were seized. The 
two military commanders, Fridman- 
Yellin and Shmulevitz, were arrested 
two weeks later in Haifa, Not every- 
body has been captured; “old 
fighters” are still believed to be at 
large. 


some 


They might continue for some 
individual 
terror, publish one or two leaflets, but 
They might 
assassinate a 
Jewish leader, making headlines once 


time perpetrating acts of 


their days are counted 
be able perhaps to 
more for a day or two, but they have 


lost any political influence 


Conditions have 
Under the 


Sternists were heroes in the 


changed greatly. 
British administration the 
eyes of 
a part of the population, while others, 


although hostile, were reluctant to 
to strangers policing 

Those few who are still 
have underground 


again, against a Jewish Government 


hand them ove: 
the country 
at large gone 
this time gritish “oc- 
they claimed that they were 


During the 
cupation 
(whe 


supported by the people did not 


dare to revolt openly against foreign 
rule) but they cannot claim that to 
day lt is hopeless 


the Sternists, some of 


situation, for 
whom were 
undoubtedly very brave men and wo 


men, ready t« werifice their lives for 
their ideals 

But what ideals’ 

In July 191 


German Ambassador in Moscow was 


Count Mirbach, the 


assassinated by members of the leftwing 
fraction of the Social Revolutionaries 
The attackers, including people of high 
Maria Spi 


convinced, that the 


personal integrity such 


ridonova were 


Germans would declare war at once 
against the Lenin Government thereby 
compelling the Soviets to renounce 


Brest 
Litovsk, helping the cause of the Allies 


the infamous peace treaty of 
revolution in Germany 


Palestine, 


and speeding 


and elsewhere. Here in 


mutatis mutandis, a similar attempt 


was made: To bring to an end a “in- 


tolerable truce” by political murder. 


Individual terrorism, however, has 


been everywhere remarkably ineffec 


tive since the beginning of the First 


World War 
have been certainly as frequent during 


although acts of violence 


the last thirty years as in any other 


period of history. Individual terror- 


ism has proved to be senseless not 


only in democratic society, but also 


in Fascist or Communist states. 


The existence of a group like the 


Freedom of Israel” 


Fighters for the 
is clearly an anachronism, and some 
of its leaders came of late to the con- 
viction that they should reorganise as 
2 political They prep- 
published a daily 


party, made 
arations te do so, 
paper, meetings in 
Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, opened clubs 
and party offices. However, it was de- 
cided to kill Count Bernadotte in order 
“to stir the 


arranged public 


world’s conscience.” But 
in order not to endanger their future 
as a political party, it was agreed that 
the perpetrators of the 
announce, that a new 


crime should 
organization 
called “Fatherland Front” was responsi- 
ble for it, staging a split within the rank 
of the Stern gang. It was naive to as- 
sume that the Government 
would be taken in by such transparent 


Israeli 


maneuver. This real “division of labor” 


did not succeed and all members of the 
Stern gang whe could be caught were 
arrested 
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The New State 





End of 


Terrorism... 


By Mark Alexander * 

















New Leader Correspondent in Israel 


Wun leaders of the IZL (the Irgun), 
now a “respectable” and legal move- 
ment, have already started publishing 
their memoirs, very little is knownabout 
the history of the Stern gang. Apocry- 
phal stories have been spread about 
the personality of the Abra- 
ham Stern, and his successor, Nathan 
Fridman-Yellin; what really happened 
is known only to a handful, who have 
a strong aversion to both police and 


founder 


journalists. By chance I met two “old 


timers” in August, 1948, when they 
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Among those detained was one Abra- 
ham Stern, of Polish-Jewish descent, a 
former student of mathematics in Italy, 
where he became an admirer of Musso- 
lini. According to all reports, Stern 
was a split personality; a fanatic who 
exerted considerable influence, very 
gifted (he learned classical Greek in 
jail in three months) and hypersensi- 
tive (he wrote very bad poetry). In 
October, 1939, IZL had decided to dis- 
continue its anti-British activitiés for 
the duration of the war. realizing that 


ISRAEL! SOLDIER SAYS PRAYERS BEFORE BATTLE 
“Conditions Have Changed Greatly . . .” 


were more willing to answer questions 
than ever before, or after... . 

Ten years ago during the Arab dis- 
turbances there existed two separate 
Jewish military organizations in Pales- 
tine: “Haganah’’ the Jewish defense 
organization, comprising members of all 
parties except the extreme right-wing 
“Revisionists”, who had their own 
small private army, the IZL (which 
became, in October, 1948, a political 
party, swallowing, ironically enough, 
the Revisionists). Haganah advocated at 
that time a moderate line, i. e. defend- 
ing Jewish settlements and quarters, 
but making no unprovoked attacks 
on the Arab population. The IZL main- 
tained that only by carrying out acts 
of retaliaton could the disturbances be 
ended. Early in 1939 the British White 
Paper was published, severely restrict- 
ing Jewish immigration and purchase 
of land; shortly thereafter IZL started 
small-scale warfare gainst the British 
authorities. 


When war broke out in September 
1939, many leading members of the IZL 
were in British detention camps kept 
there on greund of emergency regula- 
tion although there were only suspi- 
cions, net definite charges, against them 


the danger of German Nazism was far 
larger than British “oppression.” Stern 
(alias “Yair”) and several others dis- 
agreed with the new line; they had 
personally suffered hardships and hu- 
miliations during their detention, and 
they declared that Nazism could not 
b: worse than British imperialism, and 


they could see no reason why the 
anti-British fight should be discon- 
tinued. 


* * * 


Aut attempts of the IZL leaders 
(some of whom had previously gone 
through German concentration camps) 
to convince Yair and his associates 
were of no avail; when they were 
released in June, 1940, Stern and about 
20 friends severed connections with 
tne IZL and founded a new military 
organization, calling it the “real IZL.” 
Within a few months they had re- 
cruited about 100, and remained about 
that number for some time. They had 
seized some arms and explosives from 
the IZL stores, while others were 
stolen by them from illegal Haganah 
caches (Herzlia, 1941). If there was 
ever an organization which -believed 
that the end justified the means, it 
was the “Stern gang”; they did not 


hesitate at killing Jews as well ag © 


Britons if it suited their purposes 
They undertook several small-scale 
bank robberies, and on one occasion 
in 1941 stole $20,000 in Tel Aviv. 

Stern intended to contact Vichy 
France and Fascist Italy to ask them 
for material help in his fight against 
the British. It is not clear whether 
this contact was actually made: ac- 
cording to one reliable source, two 
representatives of the Stern gang met 
Italian agents in Beirut, but it appears 
that no deal was made. Two members 
of the gang were held at that time 
for trial on murder charges in Tel 
Aviv; to make the police drop the 
charges and to intimidate them, Stern 
decided to take drastic action. In 
January, 1942, a small explosion oc- 
curred in Tel Aviv. Two Jewish and 
a British police officer, including 
Schiff, Tel Aviv’s police chief, hurried 
to the scene; a second, much larger 
explosion took place (a mine detonated 
from a neighboring house) killing ell 
three. 

The Jewish institutions and the pub. 
lic, who had belittled the importance 
of the Sternists until then, decided te 
liquidate the gang. On February 10, 
1942, seventy suspects all over Palese 
tine were thrown into detention cainps 
Stern was shot two days later “while 
trying to escape,” according to the 
official version, which is probably not 
in accordance with the facts. 

Activities of the Stern gang czme te 
a standstill until November, 1943; fresh 
impetus was given to the movement 
efter 20 leading members of the pang 
escaped from the Latrun detention 
camp on October 31, 1843, by means 
of a long, ventilated tunnel which had 
been built in the 
months. 

The German campaign in North 
Africa had been defeated, and the 20 
Sternists, led now by Fridman-Yellin, 
found more willingness among the 
youth when they began to reorganize 
their group for “resumption of hostili- 
lies against Britain.” An unsuccessful 
start was made in February, 1944. with 
an attempt on the life of Sir Harold 
MacMichael, then High Commissioner 
«° Palestine, a man of much learning, 
who made however no bones about his 
dislike of the Jews. Other small-scale 
acts of terror took place during that 
year, but the leaders of the movement 
would. not content themseives with 
“small stuff” and thought about carry- 
ing out an act which would shock the 
world and draw genera! attention te 
the “outrages” of British rule in 
Palestine. 

On November 6, 1944, Lord Novne, 
British Minister’ for Middle Eastern 
Affairs, was killed in Cairo by twe 
Jewish youth, Hakim and Zuri, 
members of the gang. Details of 
this attempt and the subsequent trial 
of the perpetrators have been pub- 
lished if a very readable account 
by Gerold Frank in Commentery in 
1945. Both accused made an excellent 
impression on everybedy, including 
members of the court, and declared 
quite openly that «they had nothing 
against Lord Moyne personally, but 
that his assassination was symbolic 
Reaction in Jewish Palestine was how- 
ever violent, as the murder was 
thought to sabotage negotiations whieh 
were going on at that time between 
the Jewish Ageéncy and the British 
Government. 

The outrage was condemned by ll 
Jewish parties, and the Agency col- 
Jaborated with the British authorities 
in their search for the leading mem- 
bers of the gang. Consequently, the 
group confined itself to educational 
activities among the youth for about 
@ year, making a few dozen new re 
cruits in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. (i 
is perhaps interesting to note that the 
Stern gang found no support what- 
soever in the agricultural settlements.) 


+ ” * 


course of many 


On October 31, 1945, exactiv twe 





years after the escape of the 20 from 
+ Latrun, the Stern gang started its “DE 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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NOVEMBER 6, 1948 


Inside the Kr 


BERLIN. 

T is surely a promising sign that commen- 

tators on Russian affairs no longer con- 

eentrate their attention on the much- 
publicized Soviet Constitution but on that 
highest body of the Communist Party, the 
Politburo. These days everyone who speaks 
and writes about Soviet affairs proves his 
understanding of Russian realities by dis- 
cussing the place and policies of the Polit- 
buro. In the thirty years it has been in 
existence, however, a good many things have 
changed, and while it continues to hold reg- 
ular sessions, it has lost a great deal of the 
authority it once wielded. 

The present government structure of the 
USSR is high-lighted by the fact that the 
four offices adjoining Stalin’s study in the 
Kremlin, are those of the 
highest Soviet leaders: 
Vyacheslay Molotov, in 
charge of foreign policy; 
Lavrenti Beria, chief of 
the MVD and MGB (for- 
merly GPU, later NYVD); 
Georgi Malenkov, chief of 
the party machine; and, 
until his recent death, 
er Andrei Zhdanov. Of the 
P} 7 14 members and candi- 

Dallin dates of the Politburo, 
these four plus Stalin 
form the innermost nucleus which discusses 
any problem as it comes up even before the 
Politburo convenes for its next scheduled 
session. The other members of the Polit- 
buro have their offices outside the Kremlin, 
and this circumstance alone makes their par- 
ticipation in the solution of urgent problems 
difficult and at times impossible. 

Now it would be erroneous to assume that 
the five Great Men in the Kremlin constitute 
an agency that makes decisions by majority 
rule. Stalin’s special position is indicated by 
the agency he heads—an institution whose 
existence is rarely acknowledged and which 
is virtually unknown abroad. This is the so- 
called “Special Sector” of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, with about 
400 loyal and chosen employees. This body 
is under Stalin's personal command and 
serves as his personal government apparatus. 

This unique institution, operating inde- 
pendently of the official Soviet Government, 
with its fifty-odd ministers, and the Polit- 
buro, with its 14 members, in practical terms 
wields more power than any other Soviet 
agency. Like any other government, the 
“Special Sector” is divided into divisions and 
departments: foreign affairs, industry, agri- 
culture, foreign trade, military affairs, secur- 
ity matters, etc. Among these branches is 
one Seeurity Seetion—a personal MVD, if 
you will—which is under Stalin’s immediate 
orders and not under the otherwise omni- 
potent Lavrenti Beria, who heads the bulk 
of the Soviet internal police and security 
troops. 

In Beria’s huge: ministries, “Division I” 
(also known as Leaders’ Security Division) 
is responsible for guarding each member of 
the Politburo, in Moscow as well as on trips, 
at rallies, ete. The outer Kremlin guard is 
also part of their jurisdiction, including the 
checking of entries and exits, issuing of 
passes for visitors and vehicles for the Krem- 
lin, as well as of all the individual buildings 
within the Kremlin walls. The sole excep- 
tion to their functions is made for the rooms 
occupied by Stalin and for his offices. The 
latter small part of the Inner Sanctum is 
entrusted to the police of the Special Sector, 
which maintains a batallion of armed troops 
for this purpose. This bodyguard of the 
Supreme Leader forms an aristocracy among 
secret police personnel, as the life and death 
of Stalin may well depend on the loyalty and 
efficiency of this chosen Communist elite 
corps. The special police even has control 
over Beria’s Kremlin guards. 





* a * 


Wuen Stalin has to make a decision or 


The Stalin 
Machine 


In Action 
By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader 


wishes to obtain information, he first turns 
to the respective section of the Special Sec- 
tor. All the employees of this outfit bear an 
identification card which gives them extra- 
ordinary prerogatives, such as the right of 
entering any agency’s offices without special 
passes, and of questioning any official up to 
and including ministers of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment (exempting only members of the 
Politburo), and the persons interrogated by 
the Special Sector are held responsible and 
must furnish any information desired. This 
identification card is a black piece of card- 
board with a gold stripe across it. It is this 
gold stripe that distinguishes it from the 
all-black identifications of the regular MVD, 
which entitles the street police to make ar- 
rests at will, and from the black card with 
authorizing them to make arrests on their 
own. There are no identification cards that 
give their bearers greater authority than 

bers ig LEB is er 









THE CALM BEFORE THE BERLIN CONTROL STORM 
“Thus Russia Slowly Reverts ... 


does the gold stripe across the passes of the 
employees of the Special Sector. 

The Seetor demands severest discipline. 
All its employees are not only pledged to 
absolute secrecy regarding their work, but 
also to discretion regarding their colleagues. 
Superfluous questions are not to be asked, 
and. interference into the next employee's 
business is prehibited. Curiosity evokes sus- 
picion, and many a Special Sector official was 
arrested as an “enemy of the people” during 
the Great Purges of 1936-38. 

One part of the Special Sector is lecated 
in the Kremlin, next to Stalin’s study; the 
rest of its employees work in the great edifice 
of the Central Committee, outside the Krem- 
lin walls. The information table at the en- 
trance to the building of the Central Com- 
mittee lists all the divisions, and their room 
numbers—except those of the Special Sector. 
In addition to the regular pass required to 
enter the Central Committee Building, it 
takes a special permit to be admitted into 
the offices of the Special Sector. 

That is what the personal agency of the 
great dictator looks like. 


* xe * 


Tue Politburo continues in existence, but 
for more than a decade there have been no 
instances of opposition to Stalin within it. 
Oftentimes the Politburo is merely called 
upon to approve and carry out what has al- 
ready been decided upon. When new prob- 
lems arise, differences of opinion do oecur 
best chanee ef filling the vacancy created 


emlin Walls 


within the Politburo; and Stalin, who is a@ 
good listener, lets his colleagues freely ex- 
press their views. But as soon as the prob- 
lem seems clear to him, he speaks up—and 
his view prevails. He dictates his decision 
to the secretary, and the subordinate agen- 
cies must issue instructions accordingly te 
other institutions and to press. At times, 
though not frequently, the decisions of the 
Politburo are not entered into the protocol. 
Then the record reads, “Decision—verbal”; 
for instance, “Agenda: to be discussed, the 
forthcoming judicial proceedings against 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, and others. Decision— 
verbal.” In these instances, the decision is 
taken with the recording secretary absent, 
and in the above case the “verbal decision” 
contained instructions to the presiding judge 
what verdict was to be imposed on the basis 
of party discipline. 

The recently deceased Andrei Zhdanovw be- 
longed to this innermost body of the Krem- 
lin, and the struggle for appointment to 
vacancies, which takes place in all govern- 
ments everywhere, is surely being waged, 
unless Zhdanov’s successor has already been 
named. ‘There are but few outstanding per- 
sonalities left on the Politburo, and the de- 
cision will be made by Stalin himself. He 
will of course attribute great weight to the 
devotion of the candidate. It might be as- 
sumed that Andrei Vyshinsky, who has made 
himself a name as Stalin’s trusted henchman 
both inside and outside of Russia, has the 


” 


through Zhdanov’s death; and it is surely 
Vyshinsky’s ambition to move his offices in- 
side the Kremlin. There is, h6wever, an un- 
written law that former members of none 
Communist parties may not be elected to the 
Politburo. Yyshinsky was.a Menshevik until 
1920, and he has never been forgiven. It 
remains to be seen if Stalin will break an 
old tradition and promote the former Preése- 
cutor General and present Deputy Foreign 
Minister to become one of the Big Five. 
* od * 


Tus Russia slowly reverts—in iis govern- 
mental structure, as well as in some other 
respects—to a system that is strikingly remi- 
reeent of old Russian autocracy. For cen- 
turies, down to the early 1900’s, Russia had 
no constitution, and the Autocrat of all the 
Russians was responsible to, and limited in 
power by, no legislative body. There was 
no government in the modern sense of the 
word, no cabinet, no prime minister, no rep- 
resentative agency. Each minister was re- 
sponisble to the Tzar alone. A minister was 
but an aide to the autocrat, a glorified secre- 
tary fora special field; he was hired and fired 
as it pleased the Tzar. 

In the course of the past three decades of 
Soviet “rule, the “working. class” was first 
replaced by the party, then the party by the 
Central Committee, the Central Committee 
by the Politburo, the Politburo by a chosen 
group in the Kremlin, and this small elite 
finally yields to the unrestrieted power of 
the greatest of dictators of our time. 
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n the Land of the Pharisees 


Reviewed by PIERRE GARAI 


TH UNKNOWN SEA, By Francois 
236 pages. $3.00 (Les Chemins De La 


New York: Henry Holt & Co 
Mer, Grasset, 1939.) 


W denounce the Devil,” ti errot 


the statement rather than in the point 
Mauriac’s over-all design is somewhat 
excessively so, a man with a mission 


HILE it is misleading to claim, 


In order to achieve his didactic en 
author has relied heavily for his locale 
timately, that of his youth. His novel: 
a series of sketches which depict 
the 


are 
life among those modern Pharisees, 
bourgeois. According to Mauriac, thei 
is a profoundly unhappy world, a work 
of vipers and of codified malevolence 
hich both the word and the swor« 
are used to kill, 


Fortunately, unlikethe renowned con 
temporary French autobiographer, ti. 
author does not elect to use his past to 
the purpose of an extended and pa 
tedious mea culpa. Rather, it 
his deeply felt Jansenism which iead 
to select Bordeaux and its midd!e 
the setting and cast o 
twentieth century exempla., 


ingly 


hin 
cla as 


S{N AND RETRIBUTION are the 
n which are cast his somber tales 
the sins, hypocrisy and the 
— unforgivable failure to 
one’s trespass particularly en- 
gage bis attention. And, even as the 
unfolding of his novels follows an ur 
changing pattern, so, too, the bulk of 
his writing is but an elaboratior 
ever the same. 


mold 
Among 


to Mauriac 


salize 


of one 


theme 


In the author’s view, all men have 
sinned and all men are guilty. There 
are, to be sure, different degrees of 
guilt, and Mauriac allows for a precise 
hierarchy of wrongs. Of those who feel 
themselves to be free of guilt, he asks 

You who think yourselves innocent 
have you robbed no one of his har 


pine Have you robbed no one of hi 


faith, hope, purity?” 


His theme follows naturally fro 
this belief in universal guilt, and 
t quite explicitly stated in the se« 
ond volume of his Journal, “The most 
fei wish of man,” he writes, “is 
precisely the one which he neve: 


Above all else 


find 
ent 


mits to himself, 
to be forgiven.” 


4 Mauriac novel, then, contains tive 
distinct phases. Sin, awareness of guilt, 
retribution, quest for absolution, and 
when possible, state of grace. Therese 
and Woman of the Pharisees, the two 
novels that have already been pub- 
lished in this country, follow this pat- 
quite closely. Therese 
poisoning the body; Brigitte, by 
ing the mind and soul. When the time 
comes when they must face their guilt, 
what if not forgiveness is it that they 
both seek so feverishly? 


tern sins OV 


poison 


The Unknown Sea, in the disappoint- 
ingly and inexplicably quaint transla- 
tion by Gerard Hopkins, is a typicai 
Mauriac novel although it differs from 
its predecessors in two respects. Guilt, 
here, is more evenly distributed than 
in the earlier novels, and, most impor- 
tant difference, this book is unmistak- 
ably a second-rate work. For, though 
, a 
10 
"hy 


of 


re 


ipon the 


Mf 


ae 


auriac. Trans. by Gerard Hopkins. 


S Paul Morand, that Mauriac sees no 


more in the novel than a platform from which “to praise God and to 


in the tantalizing incompleteness of 


view which it expresses. For, although 


vith tt 


complex, he is clearly, and perhaps 


e greatest narrative power, the 
world which he knows most in- 





one may 


dislike this type of didactic 


literature, there is no denying that 
Mauriac is one of the finest writers in 
the genre. At his best, he possesses a 
cslm mastery of form, an undeniable 
power of character delineation. 


But this is not apparent here, and no 
one but the most devoted admirers of 
M. Maurice will find much to recom- 
mend this promenade by the shores of 
that unknown sea in which the author 
1aS, SO Many times before, gone wading. 
The Unknown Sea is not an unforgiv- 
ably bad book, but, sad to say, it is a 
dull one. 


damnably 


” 7 a 
rHE ACTION of the novel takes 
place in Bordeaux during the early 


vears of the century. It deals with the 
reactions to a crisis of two clans, the 
Revolous and the Costadots. Attorney 
Oscar Revolou’s embezzling and subse- 
quent suicide send his family hurtling 
trom its high position in society down 
into the bewildering depths of living 
the simple life on the family estate, 
their only source of income. Julien, 
eldest, retires to his room, and 
himself into an invalid rather 
than face the world without the crutch 
As for the titular 
head of the brood, Madame Revolou, 
she gradually relinquishes her owner- 
ship of the lands to Cavailhés, the am- 
bitious tenant farmer whose daughter, 
irene, Denis Revolou eventually mar- 
ies. Thus inspired, Denis eventualiv 
becomes a wholesale dealer in vege- 


now 
the 


makes 


of social approval. 


tables 


Reflecting and, in a sense, participat- 
ng in the plight of the Revolous are 
the When Costadot Mere 
bullies Madame Revolou into signing 
wver to her the whole of her personal 
fortune, her sons, whose patrimony she 
has saved, turn against her in a fit of 
youthful idealism, But this inter- 
mediate between childhood and 
full grown bourgeoishood does not last 
long. Pierre, the young poet, finds him- 
self on the verge of succumbing to the 
bourgeois life which he despises. Rather 
than face the actual conflict, he flees 
from Bordeaux and joins the Foreign 
legion to seek a salvation he will never 
quite earn. As for Robert, his brother, 
he soon comes over to his mother’s way 
of thinking, and his love for Rose 
Revolou survives the loss of her fortune 
by a few months only. He breaks the 
engagement and, in so doing, does ir- 
eparable harm to them both. 


Also in evidence is another | stock 
character in Mauriac, that of the un- 
appreciated demi-saint. In this case he 
is Louis Landin, a much overdrawn 
figure whose selfless. devotion to the 


Costadots. 


stage 


tevolou firm character- 
istically gains him the loathing of the 
entire family 


interests of the 


Yet this abundance of misery and of 
fruitless self-seeking fails to evoke 
much sympathy or interest, chiefly be- 
cause so much of it is patently syn- 
thetic. None of the protagonists ever 
really breaks loose of the bondage in 
which the author’s would-be ‘message’ 
has placed them. Their suffering, their 
cruelty, their remorse are lacking in 
that human quality which, alone, might 
redeemed this novel from the 
doldrums of thick-spun didacticism. 

Yet, Mauriac’s treatment of the fami- 
ly, alternately as a group or individuals 
and as one individual, is skillful and 
engaging. the artful simplicity 
and occasional taut lyricism of his 
prose is not a little rewarding. But not 
even these good points can maintain 
The Unknown Sea fully above water, 
for it is no more than a contrived little 
novel which echoes feebly the author’s 
previous On the whole, it 
would seem that its re-publication is 
ill-advised 


have 


Too, 


successes. 


© 


BU'T IF MAURIAC is to be appraised, 
it must be on the basis of his finest, not 
of his weakest efforts. Woman of tie 
Pharisees, one of his two finest works— 
the other is Viper’s Tangle—is an ef- 
fective drama played by a skillfully 
drawn cast. But, even here, the moral- 
ist can occasionally be felt pushing the 
artist aside, making the impress of the 
pen heavier than is desirable. Here is 
Mauriac at his best. It is not good 


enough 


Woman of the Pharisees 
with Gide’s great book, Strait is the 
Gate. It is essentially a comparison 
between a semi-medieval attitude and 
the modern one. The stories are similar 
but the themes are vastly different, 
One deals with forgiveness, the other, 
with freedom. For it is not forgiveness 
which Gide’s heroine seeks, but domi- 
nation over another human being. And 
Jerome succumbs because he 
does not dare to be free, has not a 
drama been unfolded than 
when Brigitte Pian, at the end of 
Woman of the Pharisees, undergoes an 
expedient but meaningless conversion? 


Compare 


when 


greater 


Ca et a a a « 


Gide is unhampered by the morale 
ist’> impedimenta and is, therefore, 
freer in his movements. While, in this 
novel, Gide has breadth of vision and 
a genius for subtle characterization, 
Mauriac is always restrained by the 
necessity of ending as he does, by the 
necessity of forcing the tale, often une 
naturally so, into the jacket of didacti- 
cism. That imaginative wealth which 
makes this novel of Gide’s a thing 
subtle and overwhelming, Mauriac can 
afford only to a far lesser degree. 


There are, then, two general criti« 
cisms which may be levelled at Mauriac, 
The first is that a didactic novel in our 
time must teach in terms of this age, 
and that Mauriac’s symbols are neither 
immediate nor suited to the contem- 
porary The second is that he 
does not even succeeded in this didatic 
purpose. 


For, Mauriac is compelled to lead his 
characters either to a state of grace or 
to total destruction in order to fulfill 
his moral obligations. The result is 
distressing. That brilliance and zest 
which had been exhibited in the secs 
tion of the novel dealing with ‘evil,’ 
now vanishes, and is replaced in the 
characters by a morally rewarding but 
artistically inexcusable deluge of high- 
minded mediocrity. Mauriac’s bad ped. 
ple are often brilliant in their own way, 
and his good ones are invariably dull, 


His work, therefore, is never come 
pletely satisfactory in that, in it, exe 
ceptional individuals are ever destroyed 
in the service of moral goodness. It is 
unsatisfactory, let it be clear, only bee 
cause the annihilation pt the persone 
ality is by no means a necessary cone 
comitant to conversion and is, conse 
quently, unwarranted artistically. It 
would seem that Mauriac has prose- 
lytized so long among the Pharisees 
that he has forgotten the mien of better 
men, Gide has nosuch problem and while 
his Strait is the Gate may be lacking 
in the catharsis demanded of the moral 
novel dealing with evil protagonists, 
he achieves an artistic success that 
Mauriac can only approximate. 


zeitgeist. 


(Pierre Garai is a young French crifi¢ 
who is currently taking graduate stud: 
ies and teaching in New York.) 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL 


pages. $4.00. 


politics and think about politicians. 
Professor Hofstadter is at great pains 
to show (a) that the economic implica- 
tions of the views of politicians are 
usually at variance both with what 
they themselves and their enemies say 
are the implications, and (b) that poli- 
jicians, regardless of their professed 
yiews, are pragmatists in the narrow- 
est (and worst) sense. From these two 
points flows a‘third, that the great 
American politicians from the Found- 
ing Fathers to Franklin Roosevelt, have 
consistently operated within the capi- 
jalist-bourgeois view of the world and 
have moved forward, if at all, only to 
new stances within that fairly hos- 
pitable social outlook. 

» ” ” 
PERSONALLY I see nothing wrong 
in all this and I don’t think Professor 
Hofstadter does either, when he is 
thinking as an historian. But 1 seem 
te detect—stop me if I‘am wrong—an 


MADE IT. By Richard Hofstadter. 


Reviewed by C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


TRADITION AND THE MEN WHO 


New. York: A. A. Knopf. 378 


say so without meaning offence, it is the kind of able book a young man writes 
at the beginning of his career. I say this not to take back any of the praise 
put to indicate that I find the book lacks that disillusioned mellowness, or un- 
aggressive cynicism, which comes with the. years to most Americans who follow 


Pres 20 win HOFSTADTER has written an able and exciting book. If I may 





undercurrent of feeling that somehow 
this outlook, and especially the locale 
of its operations, has placed serious 
Jimitations on democracy which our 
times now demand be removed. The 
yemoval is, if I interpret Professor 
Hofstadter correctly, to be associated 
with a more radical, more carefully 
thought out, and far more systematic 
ideology than any American politician 
has hitherto held and this ideology 
must be taken seriously. That is why 
this series of pointed, vigorous essays 
seems to report a political tradition 
that is more a thing of shreds and 
patches than a thing of enduring 
principles and to report it with an air 
ef implied disapproval. Indeed I think 
it can be said that Mr. Hofstadter is 
really sympathetic with only one figure 
in his book, John C. Calhoun. Calhoun 
certainly was a powerful ideologist. 


But by bad luck Professor Hofstadter 
knows Calhoun’s systematic politics 
was hopelessly wrong-headed. Never- 
theless Calhoun’s extraordinary ability 
to spin out rigorously logical disquisi- 
tions excites Professor Hofstadter’s ad- 
miration. And after Calhoun, his sym- 
pathy goes most obviously to that noble 
old intransigent, Wendell Phillips. He 
is least sympathetic with Theodore 
Roosevelt (almost a caricature of the 
politician as a thing of ideological 
shreds and patches) and Herbert Hoover 
(apparently because he inherited an 
ideology Hofstadter rejects, instead of 
inventing one like Calhoun). Of FDR 
he takes the increasingly common view 
that there is no Roosevelt ideology be- 
cause there are—and never were—no 
Roosevelt principles, only sparkling 
improvisations, 


Professor Hofstadter gets his figures 
on the table with minimum delay and 
dissects them with surgical finesse. 
None will ever be quite the same again 
to his readers—a high tribute to the 
foree of his criticisms and interpreta- 
tions. But I sometimes doubted that he, 
again like a surgeon, saw his men 
whole. Rather he saw them as ide- 
ologists, but, worse, completely un- 
interested in ideology and unconcerned 


The Age of Ideologists - 


with developing something they cared 
noi a farthing about, 
+ > * 

ONE COMES BACK, therefore. to 
Frofessor Hofstadter’s implication that 
ihe age of ideologists is upon us and 
that if the American (or, better, presie 
dential) tradition is not to bog down, 
we must have presidents who are ide- 
vlogists. Certainly we are not going te 
move into the new era in 1948. I for 
one hope never to live in the new era. 
1 can wish for a president with a keen 
comprehension of economics, a grasp of 
what can and cannot be done to amplify 
ihe national income and how best te 
influence its more equitable distribu- 
lion, but an ideologist—No! Political 
ideology is a term which savors too 
souch of chop-logic for my taste, of 
purges, political murders, and all that. 
Preserve me from it. Give me the good 
old popular pragmatism Professor Hof« 
stadter finds endemic in the American 
political tradition. Stiffen it with 
knowJedge and understanding in high 
places, but don’t—for God’s sake don’t 
—ihrow it on the trash-heap. 


(C. Hartley Grattan is a noted econ¢ 
omist and literary critic: he is the 
suthor of many books and macaziné 
erticies.) 





Yet, if today Munich has become 
part and parcel of our derogatory 
vocabulary, we must nontheless probe 
for the roots of appeasement. For, 
Munich was but the symptom of an era, 
a climax that expressed the funda- 
mental ambivalence of the Western 
world, the confusion of its scalé of 
values with regard to peace and sur- 
vival, and its failure to visualize and 
ftasp the realities of totalitarian ex- 
pansion, Were not the supreme ap- 
peasers enthusiastically, nay, hysteri- 
tally, hailed as they returned from that 
ignoble conference and promised a 
breathless world “peace for our time”? 
lt is diffcult today to realize how, with- 
out the benefit of hindsight and the 
€xperience of these last ten vears, the 
world faild to see that pacifism yielded 
to passivism, that idealism was sup- 
planted *by wishful thinking, and that 
aversion to resort to what is now 
known as a “tough” policy in dealing 
with dictatorship places a premium on 
*ggression. Munich was neither a 
willed betrayal, nor a conscious suicide: 
it was the product of a disease striking- 
ly similar to that which afflicts that 
letter-day knight of immaculate mis- 
tonception, Henry Wallace. 

* - ” 

NO ONE is better qualified to survey 
the Era of Munich than John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett. An eminent his- 
“rian, he was one of the first to speak 
tut against the appeasement of the un- 
‘ppeasable.- A partisan of the prewar 
Churchill policy, he has that supreme 
tit of objectivity which permits him 
‘0 show the arguments and psychology 
‘f all factions in their true light. That 
Show he deals with the personnae 
tamatis: Neville Chamberlain, whose 
‘gidity of mind was one of his salient 

acteristics: a sincerely honest, not 











Weourageous, borné, obstinate man,” 
ho combined “considerable personal 
“ity with deep and abiding horror 
“ War”; Edouard Daladier, his French 


oe 
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MUNICH: PROLOGUE TO TRAGEDY. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 507 pages. $5.00. 


G iitot in history are the critical issues of civilization bound up in a single 


Reviewed by ALLAN DANE 


knot as they were ten years ago this Fall. Rarely has the solution adopted 

been so rapidly exploded and so violently turned to naught as that reached 
in Munich, when “democracy faced dictatorship across a tea-table’— and dictator- 
ship won by default. Seldom has history provided so eloquent an object lesson in 
political myopia for the statesman of tomorrow to study, ‘ 





colleague—“a patriot without strength 
of will’ and the host of their sub- 
ordinates, Only one among them (here 
the author bears out the general im- 
pression) came dangerously close to 
treasonable connivance — George Bon- 
net. And it was he who epitomized 
the spirit of Munich perhaps better 
than anyone else -when he advised: 
“Ne faisons pas d’heroisme, nous n’en 
sommes pas capables.” 

Like a Greek drama, the tale of 
Munich unfolds out of the conscientious 
end meticulous research of the author. 
The duplicity of Hitler stands out on 
one side of the Chamberlain-Deladier 
team, offset on the other side by the 
determined but futile admonitions of 
those in the West who had awakened 
before their peers. Chamberlain and 
that other sad figure, Sir Horace 
Wilson, approached the crucial nego- 
liations with Germany with the bright 
faithfulness of two curates entering a 
pub for the first time.” Chamberlain 
was determined to succeed in “saving 
the peace,” counting on a crude and 
primitive Kuh-Handel, if necessary. 
Yet the drama irrevocably led to the 
costly denouncement so.soon after. The 
fruits of Munich were “the total de- 
struction of the Czechoslovak State”; 
the accord “shattered the French sys- 
tem of security, drove Russia out of the 
European alignment, and _ isolated 
Poland.” Perhaps, however, such ac- 
eords as Munich have their historic 
function: once the compact was so un- 
ceremoniously broken by Hitler, once 
the masters in Berlin had betrayed the 
unwarranted faith which the gentle- 
men of Downing Street and the Quai 
d'Orsay had placed in them, the West 
was united in its determination not to 
compromise its principles again. Within 
® year, the costly pay-off had begun. 

* * * 


WRITING AT relatively close range 
about events of the recent past, the 


author is forced to bridge the gaps of 
unknown facts and still secret docu- 
ments. He has managed to contribute 
some interesting details himself and 
has drawn on the hitherto unrevealed 
Czechoslovak Archives. Some of his 
statements, hower, are likely to require 
modifications in the future. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the few months since he 
completed this volume, a number of 
new works have revealed further facts 
shedding a new light on a variety 
of aspects of the Era of Munich. 
(Wheeler - Bennett, incidentally, dis- 
cusses the entire period from 1933 to 
1939; the sections dealing with 1933-37 
and 1939 are however, the weakest.) 
Suffice it to list the State Depart- 
ment’s Nazi-Soviet Relations; Winston 
Churchills Gathering Storm; Eduard 
Benes’s Pameti; Erich Kordt’s Wahn 
und Wirklichkeit, and the Dirksen 
documents published in Moscow. 

The author’s interest is focused on 
Britain and France — understandably 
s0, as they are the patients undgr ob- 
servation. The result, however, is a 
somewhat vague treatment of Nazi 
motivation and an utterly inadequate 
treatment of Soviet policy. One won- 
ders why Wheeler-Bennett plays down 
the British-German negotiations in the 
summer of 1939, such as the Wohltat 
mission, the Kemsley feelers, and the 
Dahlerus mediation attempts. He fails 
to mention the secret annex to the 
Anti-Comintern Pact of 1936. Nor does 
he provide any adequate answer to the 
carte blanche dispute regarding the 
Ribbentrop-Bonnet agreement of De- 
cember, 1938. He states that Litvinov 
was diplomatically inactive during the 
period of the Pact, whereas he headed 
the Soviet repatriation mission in 
German-occupied Cracow in Novem- 
ber-December, 1939. There are some 
conflicting statements (pp. 210, 225) on 
whether Hitler did or did not expect 
the West to resort to arms to stop him 
before Munich. Among the inevitable 
petty mistakes, one might mention a 
false date (p. 226) and some errors of 
French (pp. 257, 287). 

» ” *” 

WHATEVER the further evidence 
that will gradually come to light, the 
basic story of Munich has been ad- 
mirably pieced together by Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett. It is not a matter 


acifism and Passivism 


/ 

} 
of purely historical interest, however, 
The spirit of what one American pub< 
Jicist has Jabeled “If you don’t concedg 
the first time, fly and fly again,” is only 
1oo reminiscent of our own policy in 
recent years. For the present-minded 
reader, there are analogies galore be¢ 
tween the naiveté of Munich and the 
gradual awakening of the West to the 
Soviet menace. 

Munich was the epitome of a costl 
1)Jusion—an illusion, one is cmateaalll 
lo say, that was as prevalent in leftist 
and liberal quarters as elsewhere. Ig 
the words of Bishop Stubbs, its history 
“though it may make you wise, cannot 
fail to make you sad.” 


(Allan Dane has written for the Publig 
Opinion Quarterly and other journals.) 
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Without Decent Despair | 


Reviewed by MARVIN MEYERS 


‘ nm 


FROM MANY ONE. By ¢ 
Press. 126 pages. $2.25 


rw. iE essay on international politics 
| trade, without in the least orderings 


The stock arguments of the past 


its negative knife in the neck of the ne 


volume will slip quietly into place, leaving 


next entries. As the author himself 


would insist, the urgency of a crisis 
does nothing for the authority of its 


and the enlargement of know!- 


analyst; 
edge about the making of history (such 
as the recent memoir publications from 
the chancellories and gallows) can be 
reduced to a smooth paste of the pa 


changing nothing. 


From Many One is a book about “The 
Process of Political Integration—The 
Problem of World Government.” Com- 
ing from an author whose previous 
work has been concerned with the 
processes and agents of conflict and dis- 
solution (Nietzsche, The Jacobins, The 
Anatomy of Revolution, A Decade of 
Revolution), there would seem to be a 
promise at least of freshness. The first 
lines of the preface reduce any such 
possibility: Professor Brinton is recast- 
ing a series of lectures delivered at 
Pomona College and his straw-man ad- 
versary is a rather ignorant and foolish 
undergraduate World Federationist. 
Through the remainder of the book, 
Mr. Brinton takes his “simple-minded 
idealist” on a guided tour out of 
“Cloud-Cuckoo-Land” and into the 
cold mazes of history: Antonine Rome, 
medieval France, modern Ireland, and 
the contemporary world in general. 
Anyone who needs or desires such 
guidance from a well-informed his- 
torian will find it in From Many One, 
expressed in a style which strains after 
elarity and lightness as clumsily as only 
a thoroughly academic product can, 

* * * 

LIKE A HANDFUL of his fellow- 
historians, Professor Brinton writes to 
be read. Fear of the trudging beat of 
professorial prose hangs over every 
page. The United Nations becomes a 
device for “spraying orchards.” Ideal- 
istg from Plato on are those who want 
to “grow oranges in New England.” 
Stoicism served as the “old school tie 





Balance 


rane Brinte 


of Power 


Cambridge: Harvard University 


xecome a flourishing item in the book 


yur confusion or composing our souls. 


yne another in a tight circle, each with 


Professor Crane Brinton’s recent Little 
ylenty of space for the next and the 
»f the ancient world”—“if you will for- 
sive a rather vulgar anachronism.’ [If 


readability entails the cuteness of, “our 
id acquaintance, the economic factor,” 


x the petulant vanity of, “But 1 shall 
summon the courage of my shallow- 
ness,” then the reader may look back 


with pleasure to the dull language of 
the monograph. 


I'he burden of Professor Brinton’s 
lecture to his weak-minded schoolboy 
is that the process of political integra- 


tion is a slow, difficult business that 
cannot be legislated overnight. Skip- 
ping capidly over a few historical ex- 
amples of political unification, Mr. 
Brinton concludes that: 1. Peace has 
been possible only within an integrated 
state; 2. Integration occurs either by 
force or by consent, usually a combina- 
tion of both; 3. A “successful” supra- 
national state requires “a symbolic 
head ef state,” a cosmopolitan elite, 
some degree of mass loyalty, some local 
autonomy, and the absence of unrecon- 
iled groups within the integrated state. 
Unfortunately for the reader of From 
Many One, this bare outline pretty well 
summarizes all that it has to say. It is 
perhaps enough to object here that the 
lumping of Occidental history in one 
undifferentiated mass; the failure to 
elaborate criteria of “success,” and the 
treatment of political integration as an 
almost self-sufficient, isolated process 
cannot make for a very important book. 

With the proper apologies, Mr. Brin- 
ton also dabbles in prophecy. The best 
he can foresee‘is a long truce, lasting 
thirty or forty years. “I think that there 
will be another general war and that 
the human race will survive it.” For 
those of us who think in smaller human 
units than the race, that prediction may 
seem persuasive enough but a little too 
satisfied, too lacking in the quality of 
jecent despair. F 

(Marvin Meyers teaches at the Col- 
lege of the University of Chicago.) 





Reviewed by JULES KOLODNEY 


HISTORY: A Guide to Peace 


University Press. 423 pages 


SWE balance of power theory, 
finding its champions. In 1946 H 


By Erno Wittman 


$5.50 


New York: Columbia 


jiscarded these many years, is once again 
G. Nicolson published the Congress of 


Vienna in which he attempted to justify a balance of power as the only 
guide to peace. Now, two years later, Erno Wittmann, European scholar and prac- 


ticing attorney, with many years of experience in international law, advocates the 


same thesis, drawn from a broader view 
which he contends result from competi- 
tive attempts among nations to seek 
security, have been with us throughout 
recorded history and are likely to re- 
main with us for the calculable future 
at least. Wittmann offers his program 
not as a means of avoiding all war but 
merely as a device to prolong the 
periods between those wars. It is a 
challenging book, and deserves close 
attention 


Wittmann rejects the idealists’ super- 
atate. He finds no world community 
ready to be so organized. The UN, he 
States, is a screen to hide the machina- 
tions behind it and lull the world into 
a false security. To those who advocate 
freedom of trade and migration of 


peoples, he maintains freedom means 


12 


of history 


He has no false illusions. Wars, 





countenancing only such competition 
as will serve the interests of the 
stronger. He has little use for the 
politicians’ plans to impose their po- 
litical creed everywhere. The Marshall 
Plan, he believes, is attempting the im- 
possible. England, he argues, showed 
more political acumen when in 1821 
she accepted Canning’s advice: “Let us 
not, in the foolish spirit of romance, 
suppose that we alone could regenerate 


Europe 


What then is left? It is to the inter- 
2st of both the US and the USSR, he 
contends, to realize that peace can last 
ynly in a world where more than two 
great powers are equal, being separated 
by smaller states dependent upon more 





Boomlay, Boom 


Reviewed by RUTH SILER 


THE NEW CONGO. By Tom Marvel. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 


$5.00 


“3 HOSE who wish to retire from the world to a desert island will be happy to 
| learn about Idjwi. Idjwi is not in the South Seas, but that is all to the goog 
since our soldiers have removed the romance from those regions. Idjwi ig 


situated 4,800 feet above sea level, in the center of Lake Kivu, on the easter 
border of the Belgian Congo. Lake Kivu is deep and blue and free from crocodiles 


and hippopotami. The climate is cool 
and healthful, the countryside too 
beautiful for description. 


At least, this is the story Tom Marvel 
tells in his new book, The New Congo. 
There are large plantations on which 
every conceivable fruit and vegetable 
is grown, there are ranches full of cows 
and veterinaries, there are schools, 
hospitals, radios, airplanes, macadam 
roads, electricity, newspapers, periodi- 
cals, railroads, native wine, beer and 
silk industries, wharves, docks, factories, 
mines, restaurants, hotels, motels — in 
short, everything that has been making 
life in the West what it is. There is 
even uranium. The great colonial com- 
panies, their names attractively con- 
tracted, together with the Belgian gov- 
ernment and the religious missions, are 
bringing a great new life of plenty to 
the natives in the heart of the dark 
continent. In fact, the good things are 
so plentiful, it took Mr. Marvel almost 
400 pages full of superlatives to de- 
scribe them 


* . 


ONLY AT the very end does the 
author hint gt some slight criticism. 
It seems that, though the educational 
facilities for men are wonderful, there 
are none for women.~ And there is no 
room in the Belgian Congo’s scheme 
»f things for private enterprise; the 
colonial companies have complete mo- 
nopoly over everything. There are no 
facilities for higher education for na- 
tives, except in the Catholic clergy, 
A Congolese can become a hospital as- 
sistant, for instance, but he can never 
become a doctor. The Jim-Crow system 
in the Congo would warm the most 
violent Ku-Klux-Klanner’s heart. Not 
only are the natives forbidden to use 
any of the facilities reserved for 
whites, but after dark they may not 
appear on any streets in the white sec- 
tion, not even in the business district. 
Last but not least, all the good things 
mentioned in the book apply only to 
about one fifth of the Congo’s estimated 
population of eleven million people. 


Included in Mr. Marvel’s glowing 
report is the territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi which adjoins the Congo and 
is under Belgian mandate. The UN 
Bulletin of August 15, 1948, contains 
an official report ori Ruanda-Urundi 
which opens with these words: “The 
progress made towards a democratic 
way of life by the indigenous popula- 
tion of Ruanda-Urundi is disappointing, 
and the people of this East African 
Trust Territory are still living in a state 
of feudalism.” It then states that the 
educational facilities provided by the 





mandatory Authority are highly inade. 
quate, that the medical service is very 
poor, that nothing is being done to 
combat the famines which visit that 
ccuntry periodically, that the system of 
taxation is unfair, and that the system 
of government is being maintained at 
its worst. There are also other accounts 
about Africa, some of them written by 
Africans who, by virtue of their wealth 
and position, were able to escape the 
constrictions of the white man’s civiliz 
ing efforts by attending the great uni. 
versities of Europe and America. They 
complain bitterly about the destruction 
of African culture and customs and the 
imposition of foreign ways which en- 
slave every life while prolonging it 
through medicine and sanitation. 


And, indeed, when one removes the 
adjectives from Mr. Marvel’s narrative 
the picture is considerably changed, 
We see two and a half million people 
living in company houses, attending 
company school, eating company food, 
and working hard for the company 
without any chance of doing something 
else, except perhaps returning to the 
bush. Here is industrial feudalism in 
its purest form. It seems that some 
progress is being made towards a more 
humanitarian colonial policy, but that 
does not make it a new policy. The 
Congo’s export figures are still con 
siderably higher than the import 
figures, and in this case it does not 
mean a favorable balance of trade. It 
means that much is taken out of the 
country, and very little is put back— 
which is the essence of colonial 
economy. 


7 * ° 


THERE IS, in addition, a curious 
omission in Mr. Marvel’s book. He has 
obvibusly read a great deal about 
geography, geology, botany, zoology 
and the Congo. He has traveled ina 
great circle all around the Congo, 
mostly by boat and car. Yet the only 
native he seems to have talked to was 
the king of Ruanda. The rest he ob- 
served on the street, at work, m 
public conveyances, but always from & 
distance, except for one inspection trip 
to the house of a minor native official, 
in that official’s absence. 


Basically, then, this book is nothing 
more than an account of a trip through 
the Congo and of meetings with the 
white officials there, all of it couched im 
language that would look best on bill 
boards or in catalogues. Of scientifi¢ 
or journalistic value, this book has 
none. One is ‘inevitably led to the 
question: what is its purpose? 











than one. To balance the two great 


states now at odds there must be “a 
third power equal in might and demon- 
strating that any state’s power is 
limited.” Since Britain is the only 
power that can possibly act as the 
balancer it is necessary that her de- 
cline be halted and that she be reestab- 
lished as a great power. 


This brief summary, of course, barely 
does justice to the thesis which is but- 
tressed by wide historical scholarship, 
careful political analysis, and many 
shrewd insights. However, the volume, 
for all its extensive learning, leaves one 
cold. The balance of power theory is 
not new; it goes back to the period 
before the Peloponnesian War. Barnes, 
Fay, and others have argued with as 


much cogency that the balance prin- 
ciple has been a contributing factor 2 
small wars and to a great extent re 
sponsible for big and devastating wal 
But even if Wittmann were right, & 
other question arises. How is Britains 
decline to be arrested? And if by some 
magic formula this were to be accom 
plished, we would still have Stalin and 
his. world followers to reckon W! 

Despite his awareness of Soviet ex 
pansionism, Wittmann, I fear, is not # 
familiar with the Stalinist mentalif 
as he is with world history. The pea 
he holds out to us is tenuous indeed. 


(Jules Kolodney, teacher and lawye 
has written for Politics, Modern Re 


view, and Common Sense, and oih# 


blications.) 
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two years later in the Day family Jife, ‘vivid as ever, with two of them off to 





_—_By Joseph T. Shipley 


















they are more comfortably furnished Yale, Clarence Junior for a time loping 
with the goods of this world; but Father through a moon-calf engagement, 
is still particular about money, and stil] Cousin Cora turns up again, married 
finds frequent provocation for his fierce ito a hayseed grain dealer, who pro. 
WL “My Gawd!” vokes a deal of Father’s fireworks, 
* _ ° During one of their noisiest quarrels, 
the youngest Day recites a dramatic 
MOTHER STILL finds shrewd ways, monologue of Browning’s, with ap- 
despite her utter lack of humor—which propriate gestures, and final falling 
The Happy Home is a source of comedy, itself—of spin- dead. Some time later, they remember 
ning Father in the direction of her he is still lying on the floor. 
N the 1880's, when life was not complicated by radios or atom bombs, when even .- desires, while sustaining his complacent P F 
| such old-time developments as motion pictures and automobiles were-in the notion that he is the boss. Her desire 
future, the family was more of a unit, and there was such a place as home. (and the play’s plot) is more trivial WE ARE TOLD that familiarity 
Some of the older among us can still remember those quaint days when Christmas than in the first opus. Then, she wanted breeds contempt; but when familiar 
might mean a family gathering, with candy-pulling bees and om gay suupateen, Father baptized, which is, after all, a things are presented with vividness 
And of course, any such family had its sar asinine eich 5s alae spiritual concern. Now, she merely and humor, they rather breed contem- 
ups and downs, its frequent little and and Dorothy Stickney, as Father and wants the engagement ring that. plation and delight. There is a reality 
occasional major worries, its moments Mother Day, to the Empire Theatre in twenty-three years before, Father had and a likeableness about the Days. 
when temper flares beyond con- 1939. Now they have returned, in a given to another girl. This is a materia] Their quarrels, and their concerns, 
trol. Since most of us are not far play which the authors (Howard Lind- concern, with pride entangled — and though set in the more leisurely 1880's, 
from such a background, there is a say and Russell Crouse) in belated far-fetched at that. And as the play’s differ in few respects from our own 
pleasant nostalgia in its portrayal on politeness call Life With Mother. The motif seems of less consequence, s« daily doings. Life With Mother spreads 
the stage. titles could be interchanged. There is Mother, who was always naive, now at them a bit thinner than the earlier 
Hence the long run of Life With the same thin thread of plot, with times becomes downright silly. play, but they still provide » merry 
Father, which brought Howard Lindsay emphasis on crowding episodes. It is The red-headed Day boys are ~as mirror of American ways. 


















Bettina Moissi | WITH TOP AUTHORS 
| AND ACTORS 


| Since play-producing is a most 
| hazardous business, smart man- 


|of artistic insurance when they 
|go to bat with a new show. 
| Among the canniest in this re- 
| spect is the veteran Max Gordon, 
who invariably links his produc- 


as well as with dramatists of great 
| liter rary renown. An example in 
}point is “Bravo!,” which Gordon 


| Lyceum Theatre for its premiere 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 11 
|The noted Edna Ferber and the 
{equally famed George S. Kauf- 
man are the authors, and the very 
|capable “ Oscar Homolka is the 
star. In addition, Mr. Kaufman. 
who has no peer as a director, is 
staging the play, which makes as 
erfect a theatrical package as 
Appears in “Long Is the Road,” o producer would want. 
astory of the DP’s, which opens| Miss Ferber, for the record, is 
at the Avenue Plaphouse Nov: 1]./oqne of America’s outstanding 


ICE FOLLIES SKATERS BACK 
AT GARDEN NOV. 1éth 
The famous Ice Follies skating . SYMPHONY 





show will return to Madison 

Square Garden for the 13th con- Under the direction of 

secutive season on Tuesday, Nov. Dimitri MITROPOULOS 

16, General John Reed Kilpatrick AZ CARNEGIE HALL 

ee. 5 dititnetinilin sail SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 2:4: 
e celebrated ; oslaGds é 

Johnson show will maa 13 nights, ISAAC STERN 

through Sunday, Nov. 28, with VIOLIN SOLOIST 


(Steinway) 
Matinees on the two Sunday pine y “ 
dates, Nov. 21 and 28 

Tickets for the 1949 edition of 


show are on sale at the Garden 
box office. Mail orders will be 
filled 


after a tour of the West Indies, 
fo show some of us a sample of | 
her work. The actress presented 
the Klabund version of the old 
Chinese play “The Chalk Circle.” 
In this Oriental story, its climax 
similar to Solomon’s deci ision be- 
tween the two women. that 
tlimed a child, Nel Oosthout*| 
took every role. She gave a truly 
virtuoso performance, shifting in 
a turn from one character to| 
another, yet by variations of tone, | 
expression and bodily carriage 
deftly distinguished the various 


BIJ ea 
45th St. mare ce : Bs 


Versatility clearly evident; her| ryqpa MATINEES Scturdays and Sundoys 


work comes leasantly ross; ; 
and in pyr aay there ic little | LATE SHOWS SATURDAY EVENINGS 





MAX GORDON TO BRING ‘BRAVO’ TO B'WAY 


PRODUCER INSURES PLAYS <¢ 


|agers look for a certain amount | 


}tions with top-flight performers | 


is piloting to the stage ef the | 


govelists and has to her credit |1: 





the country’s pioneer skating 4 i j “ONE YOU MUST SEE!’ 


BOSLEY CROWTHER. Times 


“COMPLETELY IRRESISTIBLE!’ 


HOWARD BARNES. Herald-Tribune 


_— a a “ 
1e other evening a ocke- " “ 
feller Center, the Netherlands é BEAUTIFUL IN EVERY WAY 
Consulate invited Nel Oosthout, | saacncpeneilictes naire ttnssie neg dingy 


Dutch actress passing through | : THERE HAS NEVER BEEN 


A MOTION PICTURE -— 





Persons of the tale. She made her MATINEES DAILY AT 2 30—$1 20, $1.50 end $1.80 (roy inc!) = RESERVED SEATS AT 


13 
question that Nel Oosthout would , EVENINGS AT 8.30—$1.20, $1.80 ond $7.4 


or $3¢ ALL PERFORMANCES IVOLI 
° MAIL ORDERS R! Vwoy & 49m Sireet 
(tax inci.) FILLED PROMPTLY! 


See wttonting pes 7. s__ | SEATS NOW ON SALE FOR NEXT 8 WEEKS AT BOXOFFICE 7 : 
























































| such memorable novels as “Show day.’ 
Boat” and “Cimmaron.” “Show ies incidentally, has and, America. 
Boat,” of course, was converted|role in “Bravo!” that even a. In addition to Homolka, the 
into a musical some twenty years | passes for warmth and color his|cast includes Lili Darvas, Frank 
ago and is still playing to capacity |memorable Uncle Chris in “J pieelenaty Fritzi Scheff, Kevin Me- 
audiences Remember Mama.” He is essay-|Carthy, Oliver Cliff, Christiane 
Kaufman is the author of such|ing in the new Ferber-Kaufman | Grautoff, Jean Carson, Janet Fox, 
smashes as “You Can’t Take It} opus the portrayal of a Hungz ian | Zoyla Talma, Edgar Stehli, King 
With You,” “The Man Who Came | playwright who prefers to live in|Calder, Morto and Arthur Havel, 
\to Dinner” and “The Late George | the glory of the pater rather thi in |Elena 1 Karam and George Cotton: 
| Apley.’ Together they have col- | 7 : 


| face \face the re reality | of life in his new 




















laborated on “Minick,” “The| (77 >) 

| Royal Family,” ——— - — REX LINDA 

and “Stage Door, of whic 

[were big hits. HARRISON . DARNELL 
As % producer Gordon has a RUDY BARBARA 


record for success unmatched in 


the contemporary theatre. His hit VALLEE = LAWRENCE 


|parade includes, among others, 


|The Band Wagon,” “The Women,” WN ' : qi 
‘Dodsworth,’ “Private Lives,” ¢ 

“My Sister Eileen,” Junior Miss,” i eel 

“The Doughgirls” and the current 20th CENTURY-FOX 

comedy success, “Born Yester- The mosi crioina) entertainment idea in years 


ONE NIGHT ONLY 


PRESTON STURGES! 
ON STAGE! IN PERSON! ON ICE! 
SAT. a Vv. 13, PETER fe C | ALL New Ice Revie 
mete ag un HAYES , 
DUKE H me smart Sate | Fi E ST A 
ELLINGTON ||| Mary HEALY “agnor” 04 


AND ORCHESTRA 















, = rf Lovely Singing Screen Stax SHODA _ HYLDOFT 
Carnegia Hall |||) exTe >" Fo 
EE The Exciting Siar cf ihe Dance | 7th AVE. 
ina _ 57th St. and 7th Av HA i 
y Prices: $1.20. 1.80, 2.40, 3.00, 3.60 iu JACK COLE eavte 
eS as paee and his Dancers DOORS OPEN 10:00 A. M. 
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DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


OLIVIA de HAVILLAND 


AN EAGIE LION FILMS RELEASE 
Right offer “Homler’, J. Arthur Ronk’s 
Nest Great Hit of the Season 
& Powell-Pressburger Production 


MARK STEVENS aw LEO GENN 


with Celest te Holm + Glenn Langan 
w ANATOLE LITVAK + °° ANATOLE LITVAK & ROBERT BASSLER 
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LETTERS 





De Gaulle’s Leadership 


From LEILA SEIGEL 


To the Editor: 


je Gaulle as France’s savior in The 


GUIZOT’S enthusiasm for General de 
M New Leader of October 23, 1948, has obliged him to gloss over some rather 
. 


uncomfortable facts in the General's record as President of the Provisional 


Fourth French Republic. (Ed. note 


The New Leader printed the article, as we 


stated, to stimulate discussion; it carried no endorsement.) 


M. Guizot admits, for instance, 


that de Gaulle was very quick to “pay his com- 


pliments to Stalin.” However, he neglects to add that it was de Gaulle who par- 


doned Maurice Thorez for 
deserted in 1939 and so allowed him 
to return to France from the Soviet 
Union. And let us not forget that it 
was the Third Force which forced the 
Communist from the government 


having 


M. Guizot also admits that de Gaulle’s 
economic plans are vague. This was 
also true wher, General de Gaulle was 
in power. It was de Gaulle and the 
Communists who defeated the plans for 
currency and inflation control immedi- 
ately after Liberation. These were sup- 
ported principally by the Socialists and 
were similar to those used successfully 
in Belgium and the Netherlands 

Is de Gaulle a potential dictator? 
He will certainly destroy parliamen- 





tarism, which is the traditional French 
fotm of representative government. Al- 
though there was much talk immedi- 
ately after the defeat in 1940 about a 
fundamental revision of France’s po- 
litical institutions, this was short-lived. 
The Provisional Assembly in Algiers 
was formed on traditional parliamen- 
tary lines and this decision was vin- 
dicated by the French electorate in the 
post-Liberation elections. 

In terms of performance, there is 
nothing to indicate that de Gaulle 
would give France anything but a semi- 
corporate, semi-clerical, super-nation- 
alist and autocratic government 
New York 
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“THE VOICE WITH THE SMILE” 


From ROY GOLIARD 
To the Editor: 

According to recent revelations 
confirming what many had sad! 
watched — our late president was tiy- 
ing to work with Soviet Russias 4c- 
cording to the sweet notion that “the 
voice with the smile wins.” It doesa't 
always help to coo with love 

Shakespeare, in his political play 
Timon of Athens, saw more shrewaly, 


He has a remark there, true 1 a0 


many changes: “Nothing emboldens sia 
so much as mercy.” Apply sanie 
idea to greed— generosity; guile — 
honesty; blustering — gentleness; im- 
decency. Only when both 


pudence 


parties sincerely want peace and 
mutual good can there be smiling, 
trustful relations; otherwise, every 
riendly gesture fromm the one is taken 


by the other as a sign of weakness. 
Election year or not, it is time we 
took the hint in Shakespeare’s warning, 


New York. 





The name that symbolized an ideal. 


as candidate for President 
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Mail Your Contributions | 
for Progress to 
The Committee to Promote the } 
Ideals of Eugene Victor Debs 


tleernon Lee. Chairman 
7 East 15th Street | 
New York 3, N. ¥ ' 





Celebrate the 93rd Birthday of 


EUGENE V. DEB 


He was a champion among men. . 
a warrior for democracy. He fought for human rights... he lived for freedom. 
As Socialist candidate for President, Gene Debs’ clarion call for Social Democ 
racy and the promise of a better life rolled up close to one million votes. 


ONE MILLION QUARTERS 


To Keep Alive the Ideals of Gene Debs 


To rekindle the hope. deals and objectives for which Gene Debs lived and 
suffered we must raise one million quarters... 


LIBERALS! TRADE UNIONISTS! SOCIALISTS 


Honor Gene Debs’ life and struggles by giving to the cause he served so well. 
Send as many quarters as you can afford. 


On Armistice Day 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER lIIth 
at HENRY HUDSON HOTEL 


353 West 57th Street 


Social Democrats aad Progressivé Trade Unionists 
Will Celebcate the Ninety-Third Birthday of 


Eugene Victor Debs 


For Reservations, Call ALg. 4-2620 
PRR ECL. eee an 


Comm. To Promote Ideals of Gene Debs 
7 East 15th St., New York 3 


Yes. 1 want to honor Gene Debs and his 


cause. ... I enclose — quarters. 
Name —— 

Address ———— 

City “ Zone 


one for every vote he received 
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(Continued from Page Five) 
assert itself by means of independent 
political action. The job at present is 
to make as big a liberal dent in the 
Democratic Party as possible. 


As regards foreign policy, the Amer- 
ican people want firmness in our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union; they 
want procedures and measures to as- 
sure our domestic security—but not 
circus performances and threats of 
witch-hunting in place of an intelli- 
cent, competent and decent committee 
on totalitarian activities, both Fascist 
and Stalinist. This is not only an in- 
dividual opinion but that of the elec- 
torate who have turned the member- 
ship of the Thomas committee upside 
election. Vail and 
McDowell are out; J. Parnell Thomas 
has a date with the Grand Jury. This 


time, ke has some questions to answer. 
A 


down in. this 


cepting kick-backs from supposed 
federal employes, if established, is 
hardly evidence of loyalty or fitness 


for his job. 


BUT WHATEVER one may say of 
this election, it is incomplete if it 
doesn’t revolve about Harry Truman, 
the forgotten man who didn’t forget 
himself. Speaking personally, [ was 
apathetic about much of the campaign. 
The Democratic Party was in shambles. 
Truman acted badly in concocting the 
Vinson mission; earlier he was ill-ad- 





Pollsters Hate 


vised when he asked for legislatiog 


allowing him to conscript strikers dy. 
ing the railway strike. Too frequently, 
his professed policy of aid to Israe 
conflicted with what the State Depart. 
ment was actually doing; I thought he 
might have himself translated his view 
an civil rights into more direct action 
As an independent, I supported Thomas 
in the hope that a sizable vote for him 
would aid in the establishment of the 
new party that Walter Reuther and 
William Green spoke about. The elec. 
tion has not changed my mind on what 
I felt could have been done but wasn't 
But as I followed the tail-end of the 
campaign, and listened on _ election 
right to what Truman had achieved 
I couldn't help being involved in what 
was happening, of admiring Truman's 
evidence of heart, of guts. He hag 
pleaded honestly. And the rigid inevit- 
abilities of betting odds, of what must 
be, the spectre of what could not be 
deterred—vanished. In view of the cir- 
cumstances, the nature of his opposie 
tion, and the weakness of other al- 
ternatives—by electing him again in 
this most remarkable of elections the 
American people have wished him well 
in his fight to translate his views into 
action, and have therefore served 
themselves well. As the crowd might 
say, this is your chance Harry: “Give 
‘em hell.” 

P. S.: We realiy must get rid of the 
archaic electoral college. 





try-outs. 





—THE NEW LEADER THEATER BENEFIT — 


Tickets are now available for The New Leader Theater 
Party to be held Friday evening, December 3. The show, 
BRAVO, starring Oscar HomulKa, has already been ac- 


claimed a hit by the Boston critics, during the out-of-town 


Send in Your Reservation Now! 








SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Committee to Survey Political Sit- 
uation, meets Saturday, Nov. 13, 2 p.m., 
at 7 East 15th St., New York City. This 
Committee was elected at the Eastern 
Regional Convention Sept. 17, 18, 19, 
to “investigate possibilities for political 
action and to report its findings to the 
N.E.C. in three months.”. .. New Haven, 
Conn.: Workmen’s Circle Forum, Sat- 
urday, Nov. 13. Speaker: August Claes- 
sens. ... Newark, N. J.: 50th Jubilee 
of Branch 3, J.S.V., Sunday, Nov. 21, 
at 179 Clinton Ave. ... Florida: Aug- 
ust Claessens will speak in Miami, Or- 
lando and other cities December 25 to 
Jan. Ist. Also in Newark, N. J., every 
Thursday, 6 p. m., for LL.G.W.U. and 
every Friday at 9 p. m. for W.B.F. in 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

NEW YORK CITY 
Roads to Freedom” Forum, WEVD, 
Sundays, from 10 to 10:30 p. m. Pro- 
gram for Sunday, November 7, “What 
Do _ the Election Results Mean?” 


Speakers: Peter Hoguet, Attorney; 





® A general membership meeting 
of the Women’s Committee of the 
SDF will be held on November 22 
at the Rand School at 8 P. M. An 
executive committee will be elected 
and a program for future activities 
adopted. Mrs. Rebecca Simonson, 
president of the Teacher’s Guild. 
will speak on her experiences at the 
UNESCO conference in Prague: 
“Education—East and West of the 
Iron Curtain.” 








Murray Baron, Liberal Party; Harry 
Fleischman, National Secretary, Social- 
ist Party; Algernon Lee, National 
Chairman, Social Democratic Federa- 
tion. August Claessens-East Bronx Br: 
Card Party and Social ,Saturday, Nov 
6, at 862 E. Tremont Ave. Branch meets 
Monday, Nov. 7, 8:30 p. m. . . . Dinnet 
to Hyman Sussman, prominent mef- 
ber of B. C. Vladeck Br., S.D.F., will 
be honored at banquet tendered to him 
by the W.C. School, Saturday, Nov. 24, 
at 241 So. 4th St., Brooklyn... , Reubes 
Parness Branch: Supper-Symposium 
Sat.. Nov. 6, at 208 E. 93rd St., B’klyn 
. . . Upper West Side Branch mei 
Wednesday, Nov. 17, 8:30 p. m., at Mrs 
Sophie Turbow’s, 161 West 75th Si 
New York City. August Claessens 
speaks on the recent elections. 
S.D.F. Women’s Committee: Gener! 
membership meeting to be held 0 
Monday night, Nov. 22, at Rand Schoo! 
S.D. Youth—Lecture at Rand Schoo 
ym Tuesday, Nov. 8. 


——— AMPLIFICATION ———> 


We regret an inexact description 
of Mr. Lewis Carliner’s relationship 
to the UAW which appeared under 
his name in the last issue of The 
New Leader. Mr. Carliner, wh03? 
article was “Education With the 
GM Emblem.” edits the education 
department publications of th? 
UAW-CIO. The misleading descrip” 
tion as it appeared is wholly ovf 
fault and we regret any incot 
venience that this may have cau 
Mr. Carliner. 
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(Continued from Page Eight) 
offensive” with sabotage acts in the 
Consolidated Petroleum Refineries in 
Haifa. Since then until the end of the 
mandate, hardly a week passed with- 
out one or more British policeman, 
soldier or civilian being killed or 
wounded, some government building 
blown up or damaged, etc. Psycho- 
logically and politically, the atmos- 
phere was now very favorable to them. 
Most Jews had hoped that after the 
end of the war England would change 
its policy in Palestine, again allowing 
Jarge-scale immigration. There was, 
however, no sign whatsoever of a 
change in the British attitude, and a 
section of the Jewish population bo 
longer deemed it necessary to disso- 
ciate itself from the activities of the 
Sternists. 

Both Sternists and Irgunists have 
been in, the headlines since then al-« 
most uninterruptedly to such an ex- 
tent that their importance was even< 
tually vastly overrated. Bank rob- 
beries continued—on one occasion the 
spoil was as large as $500,000. They 
established an intelligence service of 
their own, a high-brow “Middle East 
Society” (for the study of history and 
politics of the Middle 
founded in Jerusalem; its members 
were the highest officials of the British 
administration and staff officers of the 
British army, as well as foreign con- 
suls and Jewish and Arab dignitaries 
and politicians. It became known later 
that the organization was led by two 
Sternists, one a former British intelli- 
gence officer, aide to Brigadier Clay- 
ton in Cairo, and the other a South- 
African Jewish journalist who thought 
the “society” a useful means to extract 
information from the British 

When war broke out in Palestine on 
November 30, 1947, the Stern gang had 
lost its raison d'etre. While the IZL 
had a definite political orientation 
(extreme right-wing), the Stern gang 
members found to thei: 
they had no 


surprise that 


common ideological 


The End of Terrorism 


East) was. 


ground. The old commanders, former 
members of the IZL, and the philoso- 
pher of the movement, Dr. Shaib, a 
Tel Aviv teacher, stressed their right- 
wing sympathies, while of the younger 
members some were pro-Communists 
and atheists, while others were mili- 
tant orthodox Jews. Their attempt to 
publish « party program ended in dis- 
mal failure: they were in favor of 
immediate socialization, but agreed 
also to laissez faire capitalism; they 
wished friendly relations with the 
Arabs on a basis of equality, but 
agreed to no less than a Jewish state 
in the whole of the country, proposing 
to evacuate the Arabs to the neigh- 
boring states—and more such hopeless 
contradictions. 


It appears that some members of the 
group intended to establish a contact 
with Soviet Russia (not unlike Stern’s 
approaches to Italy and Vichy France 
in 1941); but even if contact was made, 
there were no results forthcoming so 
far. As a rule, the Jewish Communist 
daily, Kol Ha’am, has attacked the 
Sternists, but with one notable excep- 
tion: after the murder of Count Berna- 
dotte, it was the only Hebrew news- 
paper which did not condemn it 


The process of internal disintegra- 
tion, following the British evacuation, 
and the inability of the Sternists to 
find a common political denominator, 
has been delayed by the murder of 
Count Bernadotte, but it has not been 
averted. The 300 detained and the 
handful of Sternists still at large have 
now plenty of time to reconsider their 
political position. 
ports received from them, 
ready admit that there is no room for 
a terrorist movement in a Jewish 
state. They oppose the present gov- 
ernment, but are ready to respect its 
authority, since it was democratically 
elected. The Israeli Government and 
people, however, are not going to take 
any risks with regard to the intentions 
of the Sternists. 


According to re- 
many al- 
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A Conservation Movement 


(Continued from Page Six) 
vate control of atomic power, 
ignored the rather pertinent fact that 
it was the “dead hand of government” 
which, for good or evil, 
atomic energy in the first place 

Most of the Congressional! grants of 
public resources to private interests 
are buried in appropriation bills or 


Dewey 


developed 


obscure, hastily passed measures. We 
must watch closely committee hearings 
and appointments to agencies like the 
Federal Power Cominission, and make 


voting records on conservation issues 
a@ test of Congressional fitness. It is 
encouraging to learn that plans are 
now under way for the creation of a 
R€w conservation organization which 


will serve to unite the groups already 
in the field, and to awaken public in- 
terest not only in the general problem 
but in concrete legislative action, 

But no single organization can win 
this struggle unaided; there mugt be a 
growing realization on the part of 
American liberals of the vital need to 
eonserve and develop ou: 
and of the potentialities of conserva- 
tion as a social philosophy 
litical program. Clifford Pinchot stated 
the issue succinctly: “A 
prived of liberty may win it, 
divided may re-unite, but a nation 
whose natural resources are destroyed 
must inevitably pay the 
poverty, degradation and decay. 


resources 
and a po- 
nation de- 


# nation 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 


setting laxatives? 
with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax fesfes good, 


telieve constipation pleasantly 


like delicious chocolate. 


Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for (/horough relief. Many doctors use 
Eix-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 


handy. 


Still only 10¢, Family size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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THE WEEK AT THE RAND SCHOOL 


Monday, November 8th 


7:00 P.M. Prof. Bernard Grebanier Basic Works of Literary Criticiem 
7:00 P.M. August Claessens Public Speaking 
8:00 P.M. Dr. Paul Zucker Introduction to Modern Art 
8:15 P.M, Dr. Leland E. Hinsie Understandable Psychiatry 
8:30 P.M. Prof. Bernard Grebanier Plays of Shakesreare 
8:30 P.M. Alexander Eltman Principles of Labor Legislation 
Tuesday, November 9th 
1:30 P.M. Fred Woltman How Free Is the American Press? 
7:00 P.M. Willard A. Lewis Union Membership Relations 
7:00 P.M. Workmen't Circle Institute raining Progra 
7:15 P.M, Prof.ErnestM, VanDenHaag Economics and Planning 
7:15 P.M. Dr. Fritz Sternberg Understanding Current Evente 
8:30-P.M. Dr. Julius Manson Lubor-Management Relations 
8:30 P.M. Gaetano Massa Spanish 
Wednesday, November 10th 
1:30 P.M. Gus Tyler Training for Lea ‘ership 
7:30 P.M. Anatole Broyard The Writer's Wo: sh 
Sidney Feldman ee ee 
8:00 P.M, Robert Bek-Gran The Art of Clear Thinking 
8:15 P.M. Dr. L. Clovis Hirning Psychiatry and F---i y Relationships 
8:15 P.M. Samuel Levering The Structure of a World Federation 
8:30 P.M. Michael Karpovitch ‘ me 
Elias Tartak Soviet Literature !° ce $937 
Thursday, November 11th 
7:00 P.M. William Gomberg Job Techniques 
8:15 P.M. Lawrence Mollot The Film as a S: ‘1 Force 
8:15 P.M. Paul Benov Better English 
6:15 P.M, Sampel Skulsky Philosophy and '" ‘ig 
8:15 P.M, David Saposs The Position of sht and Left-Wing 
Socialists 
8:30 P.M. Gaetano Massa Spanish 
8:30 P.M. Ed Sullivan Writing a Daily <¢ mn 
THIS WEEK IN NEWARK 
(Rand School of Northern New Jersey, Hotel Sherator-, : wark, N. J ) 
For further information: 
Tuesday, November 9th 
7:15 P.M. August Claessens Public Speaking 
8:40 P.M Alexander Eltman Laoor Law 
Friday, November 12th 
7:15 P.M. Lawrence Mollot Film ae # Social F rce 
8:30 P.M. Gerhart Seger Report on Germ 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, =; gast isth ©). N.Y. © AL 4-3094-5-6 




















Postwar Merchant [ 


(Continued from Page Three) 
fully 50 percent of the officer per- 
sonnel at sea are between the ages 
of 21 and 26, in other words. draft 
age. They represent an important 
American asset. These men have 
been taught to use naval armament 
and possess sea skills as navigators 
and engineers. This experience takes 
years to acquire. Yet, we are asked 
to junk the training of these men, 
close our eyes, and pretend that 
they have just come raw out of high 
school. The wastage is criminal, and 
in this crucial period, tragic. 

The second issue is that of the 
debt this country owes these men 
who have already served the nation, 
and served it well. As Frank E. 
Rack, New York port director of 
the Merchant Marine Veterans of 
America, has put it: If seamen with 





‘riners 


ths of war service in 
marine received de- 
ferment fre. the wartime draft, as 
they did, t 1 they certainly ought 
20 be deferz 1 from this peacetime 
crafi—at le ¢ until such time as 
emergency reeds may make it 
mecessary fr all American man- 
power to be enlisted. And then they 

ought to be -ssigned to the job they 
cam do bes+—and which we need 
most in terms of their experience. 

Lhe New Leader therefore supports 
ine recent proposal of the Propeller 
Ciub that C-ngress amend the Se- 
lective Service Act to exempt sea- 
mex who served in hazardous waters 
since September 16, 1940, and who 
have continued to follow their vo- 
cation. This is a moderate proposal 

and the le-st we can do for these 
seamen and for our own marine 
security. 
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Handy Subscription Form 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for a 
Leader. 


ZONE 





one-year subscription to The New 
Please send me, as a SPECIAL FREE PREMIUM, a copy of 
Arthur Koestler’s psychological novel. 

$1.00 for a Six-Months T 





DARKNESS AT NOON. 
‘ial Subscripion. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











Unhistorical Historian 


ENRY STEELE COMMAGER does not 

add to his stature as an accurate and 

discriminating student of history by his 
uncritical eulogy of Robert Sherwood in a 
recent issue of the New York Times Book 
Review. It would indeed be hard to imagine 
anything more unhistorical, more inconsistent 
with the known facts of the situation, than 
Commager’s bland attempt to whitewash the 
Yalta conference. 

Conceding that it has become fashionable to 
regard Yalta “as something between a catas- 
trophe and a disgrace” (it certainly was both) 
and even to couple it with Munich (any dif- 
ferences were definitely in favor of Munich), 
Commager makes the breathtaking assertion: 

The Hopkins papers make clear that there 
were no ‘surrenders’ at Yalta.” 

Let’s look at the plain, undisputed record. 
{ should think renunciation of the principles 
»f the Atlantic Charter was an American sur- 
render, and without any quotation marks. Yalta 
involved two gross breaches of the Atlantic 
Charter: the handing over to the Soviet Union, 
without a free plebiscite, of almost half of 
Poland’s territory in the East and the allocation 
to Poland of ethnically German territory in 
the West 

[t is surely profoundly immoral and con- 
trary to all the principles for which America 


professed to be fighting to make vital deci- 
sions affecting weaker allies without even con- 
sulting their representatives. Yet this is what 
Roosevelt and his alter ego, Hopkins, did at 
Yalta. No one qualified to speak for Poland 
was present at this gathering which announced 
anew partition and dismemberment of Poland. 
No representative of China took part in the 
deal, as fatuous politically as it was repre- 
hensible morally, by which Stalin was bribed 
to enter the Far Eastern War by an alienation 
of Chinese territorial and economic rights in 
Manchuria, 

All Commager finds it necessary to say about 
Poland is that “Roosevelt thought that vexa- 
tious problem was on the road to solution.” 
There is something unconsciously very re- 
vealing in that sentence of the callous, amoral 
attitude which characterized many of the de- 
cisions of Roosevelt and Hopkins. The bitter 
despair of millions of Poles, hundreds of thou- 
sands of whom had been fighting with the allied 
forces, at Yalta decisions which made them 
homeless and stateless—this is brushed off as 
just a “vexatious problem.” As for China, the 
unhistorical historian does not even mention 
this important aspect of the Yalta conference, 
although the disastrous consequences of in- 
ducing the Soviet Government to take part in 
a war which it was our interest to keep it out 
»f are becoming clearer with every new piece 
of bad news from the Orient. 

A cold-blooded, hard-boiled case, although 
not, in my opinion, a convincing one, can be 
made for Yalta on the ground that there was 
military necessity for the surrender of incon- 
venient moral principles. This at least is an 
arguable point. But to try to represent Yalta, 
with the bitter retrospective knowledge of 
1948, as a glorious victory is simply absurd. 


{f, as Sherwood says, Roosevelt and Hopkins 
left the scene of one of America’s most humili- 
ating diplomatic and moral defeats “in a mood 
of extreme exaltation,” it is a sad commentary 
m their discernment. Of course, Neville Cham- 
berlain returned from Munich in much the 
same kind of mood. The full measure of Hop- 
kins’ utter inability to foresee the future and 
»f his conspicuous unfitness for the highly 
responsible diplomatic tasks which were en- 
trusted to him may be gathered from his com- 
ment on Yalta: 


“The Russians had proved that they could 
be reasonable and farseeing and there wasn’t 
any doubt in the minds of the President or 
any of us that we could live with them and 
get along with them peacefully for as far into 
the future as any of us could imagine.” 

4: * ns 


Bolshevik Theory Analyzed 


PROFESSOR HANS KELSEN, a distinguished 
authority on international law who is now 
associated with the University of California, 
has just published a scholarly and valuable 
analysis of The Political Theory of Bolshevism 
(University of California Press, Berkeley-and 
Los Angeles). Some keen and well-taken crit- 
ical points are brought out against a back- 
ground of knowledge: of the ideas of Hegel, 
Marx and Engels. 

Professor Kelsen focusses attention upon one 





of the most obvious contradictions in Sov 
political theory. This is the contradiction bg 
tween the dogma that the state ‘will “witheg 
away” as soon as socialist relations in eco 
nomics are established and the obvious, co 
plete failure of the Soviet state to show the 
faintest signs of withering away. Stalin; wh@ 
is not a brilliant sophist, has attempted to exsl 
plain away this contradiction by his theory of 
“capitalist encirclement.” 4 

According to this explanation, the many 
millions of Soviet citizens who have suffered 
arrest, exile to forced labor and death at the 
hands of the political police were all agents 
of foreign powers. This is an obvious and 
clumsy falsehood. But there is a still more 
disturbing aspect of this Stalinite excuse for 
postponing the withering away of the state, 
There can never be relaxation of terror at 
home and military aggression abroad until the 
whole world, or at least the greatest part of if, 
has been conquered for Communism. Here one 
has the most satisfactory clue to Soviet post. 
war behavior. 

Professor Kelsen points out what he calls t 
“absurd contradictions” in Lenin’s State and 
Revolution. -Lenin writes at one moment that 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat” is “the 
most complete democracy”; then admits that 
“where there is suppression there is also vio» 
lence, there is no liberty, no democracy.” 
Professor Kelsen’s' work is a useful addition 
to the analyses of Communist theory by. 
Kautsky and Martov. 




































The Meaning of 
The Miracle 


(Continued from Page One) 

of a party which controls the White House and 
both Houses of Congress. They are in politics 
to stay. They are successful in a big way. For 
the coming four years it will be difficult to 
interest them in any such political adventure 
as launching a new party. Those who favor the 
taking over of the Democratic Party by the 
farmer and labor and liberal organizations 
have a strong argument in their favor. 

Just as the voters were not fooled by Dewey’s 
evasive generalities, they did not fall for the 
demagogy of Wallace. His pseudo Progressive 
Party predicted that he would get 10,000,000 
ballots; he got just over 1,000,000. At the end 
he was deserted wholesale by labor, by liberals 
and by the middle class. There is no doubt 
that the Russians contributed to the dwindling 
of his support by their actions in Berlin and 
all over the world. The reaction of the Amer- 
ican people was a healthy one. They want none 
of Wallace and his Communists. 

One phase of the nationwide poll is espe- 
cially pleasing to all those who are primarily 
interested in good citizenship. This was not 
an emotional tidal wave. There was no frantic 
rush to one side or other. If the returns on 
Congressmen and Governors are carefully 
scanned, it will be seen that citizens cast their 
ballots with calm discretion. In the great ma- 
jority of cases, better men were put in the 
place of worse ones. In more than one state 
in which Governor Dewey got a majority, an 
exceptionally strong and liberal Demecrat con- 
tending for the office of Governor or Senator 
or Representative was elected. It is some- 
thing to increase one’s faith in the democratic 
process. 





Democratic Journalism 


Near the end of the campaign, an exciting 
thing happened in the offices of the New York 
Post and Home News. This vigorous journal 
with its many columns belongs to Mr. and Mrs. 
¥. O. Thackrey. Mr. Thackrey has been vigor- 
ously and verbosely supporting Henry Wal- 
lace. Mrs. Thackrey has been somewhat more 
cleverly giving help to Governor Dewey, but 
on the side she has been throwing a line to 
Leo Isacson, the Communist-Wallace hero of 
the Bronx, fortunately defeated. 

On October 30 there appeared in the letters 
column of the paper a letter signed by 65 































editorial employees. They explained that they 
wished to clear themselves of association with 
the support of Wallace and any other “Commus 
nist-dominated candidates.” Communism they 
stigmatized .as “treason to the United States, 
to democracy and to human decency the world 
over.” . 

It was, in the first place, a fine thing for 
employees to get together and make their po- 
sition clear ‘in this way. It shows that they 
take politics and their jobs seriously. And it 
was a fine thing for the owners of the paper to 
print this proof of independence. It is a pity 
we do not have more of this sort of thing in 
and about our great papers. 

A comic addendum is provided by The Daily 
Worker. In the issue of November 2, Robert 
F. Hall devotes a column to the incident. To- 
ward the end he writes with a solemnly straight 
face: “If I were to write a letter to my editors, 
it would be completely lacking in the sens 
sational.... The reason is that I would be 
expressing not only agreement with the elece 
tion policies of our.paper but genuine admirae 
tion, etc., etc.” It is rumored that Pravda and 
Izvestia are also confident of not being forced 
to face any exhibition of independence among 
their employees. f 
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